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AN EXPLANATION OF THE BUSINESS CYCLE 


Economic science seems to continue to be in need of an adequate 


explanation of the business cycle. As usual, we must explain and 


understand first before we can hope to prescribe the proper cure. This 
diagnosis is an attempt to put the case in a simple and understandable 
form. 

But no attempt will be made to prove the contentions by the use of 
statistics. Rather, this will take the form of a deductive study. If 
promising, it will serve to point the way for further inductive investiga- 
tion. The author believes that it will lend itself to being checked in 
the world of facts. 

Nor is it claimed herein that business cycles have been the outgrowth 
of factors hitherto unseen. Instead, this explanation uses observations 
some of which are time-worn. It merely combines old concepts in a 
new sequence and fills in the gaps. It follows the course of the most 
recent investigations in that the attempt will be made to show that busi- 
ness cycles are self-generating, that they come from within the economic 
system. 


The Relation of Production and Consumption 
I 


In formal economics it is the practice to discuss production and 
consumption as two almost separate and distinct concepts. In fact, 
some economists stress one or the other and almost lose sight of any 
relationship existing between the two. Yet they are bound together 
inescapably. To understand economics thoroughly their kinship must 
be recognized. 

Why do we produce? Obviously we produce commodities because 
there is, or we think there is or will be a demand for those products. 
It is self-evident that consumable goods would not be supplied to the 
market were there no possibility of a demand for them. In fact, it is 
demand on the one side which enables products to have value. Of 
course it is at once implied that they are wanted for the purpose of 
direct or indirect consumption by human beings. It is only as they 
are capable of satisfying the wants of persons that products or goods 
are demanded and therefore have value. This is equivalent to the yet 
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On “Making Money” 
But in spite of that vicious-circle relationship for all individuals 
n taken together as the whole body of producers and consumers, 
each person in our present industrial system is striving to “make 
ney.’ Whether it be through profits, rent, interest, or wages, each 
erson is striving to get as much money as possible. Each is trying to 

-rease his share. As was noted at the close of the preceding para- 
craph, such gain is possible for any one person only at the expense 
of others. ‘That which some gain, others must lose when we consider 

“money making” activity of the whole country (or of the world). 
For the sum of all economic activity there can be no money gains. As 
sumers, we can pay to ourselves for producing only as much as we 

ive received as producers, and so on without end. 

One unimportant exception to this statement might be noted, how- 
ever. Without taking it away from others, we can make a money 
gain equal to the amount of real money added to our stocks during any 
given period. Such additions to the world’s stock of gold are relatively 
mall and insignificant. They fall far short of explaining the phenomena 
f the business world. 

Yet our periods of “prosperity” are years characterized by a rather 
general “making of money.” They are periods of increasing profits, 
f increasing rents, of increasing interest, and of increasing wages. In 
particular, bank deposits are increasing amounts; especially is this 
true of business accounts. Apparently our world of business has found 

means of escaping that circle of relationship which was noted as 
existing between production and consumption. Apparently for the 
sum total of economic activity, we have succeeded in making a money 
gain. How is this possible? 


Mercantile Credit 

The answer is to be found in the action of two separate yet related 
phenomena of the producing, selling, and financing system. The first 
s mereantile credit which will be treated of in this section. And the 
second is bank credit which will be described in the following section. 
By mercantile credit, as used here, is meant that credit extended by 
manufacturers, wholesalers, and retailers—by the producers in general 
—to the consuming public. But it must be remembered that the “con- 
suming public” are the men who, themselves, have been engaged in pro- 
ducing. All of their command over commodities and services eventually 
must come from their shares from production, as has been noted pre- 
viously. If we were to purchase consumable commodities solely with 
those shares, it is obvious that we could pay to ourselves only the same 
amounts that we have received from ourselves as producers. Nor is 
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1s much money or paying power as their costs for the previous time. 
Therefore they will have sufficient funds to continue production. Or 


the hands of consumers yet raise 


should they pay out all money into 
‘ees and extend credit sufficient to cover the difference. still the 
ount of cash flowing back into their reserves will be equal to the 
ount paid out the costs of production. As long as costs are stable, 
funds flowing back to the entrepreneurs will be sufficient always to 

et the expenses of the next time around the circle. Production can 
vo on indefinitely in spite of the expansion of mercantile credit. Credit 
s furnished merely the purchasing power to cover the margin of 


pparent profit when viewed over the entire system. 


Bank Credit 

Yet even the preceding discussion fails to explain adequately our 
pparent ability to “make money” during periods of prosperity. The 

pposed gains resulting when manufacturers, wholesalers, and retailers 
extended credit is not enough. Our financial system has invented still 
nother means, bank credit. 

Bank credit differs markedly from mercantile credit. It grows 

t of a queer fiction which enables our commercial banks, through the 
use of the checking system, to extend loans actually without taking 
ny money out of their vaults. They have found it possible to expand 
or create purchasing power. ‘To illustrate briefly, let us suppose that 
| commercial or checking accounts of one isolated community wert 


ndled by one bank. All money reserve would be concentrated, with 


hit 


the exceptions of the misers’ hoards and the money in circulation, 
in the vaults of this one bank. If one depositor should draw a check 
on the bank to the order of another individual, on first thought it 
would seem that such an amount would be withdrawn from the ban! 
Yet that would be the case but rarely. Ordinarily that much dé 
credit is transferred merely from the account of the first person to 
that of the second. If this second party has no deposit account, h 
usually will open one if his balance is sufficiently large to warrant 
being put in safe keeping. And even should he seldom retain such a 
balance, money taken from the bank ordinarily will flow into the hands 
f merchants who do have deposit accounts, and will be returned to 
the bank by them. In this illustration, as for the whole check-using 
system of banking, payment from one party to another involves merely 
a transfer from one deposit account to another. The actual cash re- 
serves remain unused in the vaults of the banks. It is this situation 
which suggests the possibility of loaning out such reserves where they 
can be used. But even when a loan is made, the borrower customarily 


takes his loan as a deposit credit. And when he does demand cash, 
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Bank credit adds to the purchasing power which we receive directly 
from production and indirectly through the extension of mercantile 
credit. With this increased purchasing power, we are able to pay 
ourselves higher prices. 

To summarize: We, as producers, receive certain amounts as our 
shares; to this we add a large amount of mercantile credit; and to this 
total we add still another huge amount of bank credit. With the sum 
of these different types of purchasing power, we are able apparently 
to buy from ourselves at prices higher than we paid ourselves for 
producing. And as long as we buy from ourselves at prices higher 
than our costs for producing those same commodities, we can record a 
money gain on our books. Apparently for the sum total of economic 
ictivity we are “making money.” This is the basis of our “prosperity.” 


The Cause of Depression 

Certain things remain to be noted about credit, both mercantile and 
bank. First, while credit is purchasing power, it is in no sense paying 
power. As manufacturers, merchants, and producers in general extend 
more and more credit, they are able to dispose of their goods “at a 
profit.” Yet disposal through the expansion of credit is not the end 
of the transaction. The products must be paid for. And, although 
the entrepreneur indicates a sale and a “profit”? when he extends credit 
to his customers, the fact remains that he must yet collect his “profit” 
and often much more. Or if bank credit is used, even though a check, 
bank note, or actual gold be given as final payment to the merchant, 
the goods still continue to be unpaid for. The bank, rather than the 
merchant, now is creditor. And the bank must receive payment before 
the transaction is completed. Credit is not paying power. 

Second, it must follow from the discussion thus far that, for the 


whole of our economic activity, we can continue to “make money” 


only 
so long as we continue to expand mercantile and bank credit. Our 
apparent money gain, for the total of our productive activity, depends 
upon our expanding credits—purchasing power—faster than our costs 
of production. Whenever we stop expanding credit, our costs and our 
prices soon must become equal on the whole. “Prosperity,” based upon 
expanding purchasing power and increasing prices, can continue only 
so long as we continue to expand credit. And the possibility of our 
apparent money gair is equal exactly to our expansion of purchasing 
power, when the entire system is considered. 

Third, it must be noted that there is a limit beyond which expansion 
of credit may not take place. Until recently that limit for bank credit 
was located very definitely by our laws. But with the establishment of 
the federal reserve system the limit of expansion for bank credit has 
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‘our real income from the past has been spent or has been invested 
| spent by others. Out of our present incomes we may choose to 
juidate our debts, in which case present production must be bought 
m ourselves for less than the costs of producing them. In so doing, 
shall “lose m« ney” on our current transactions. 
But we may choose to continue to buy our present products at their 
st of production prices. In that case, we can never pay up or liqui- 
our debts. There will be nothing left with which to pay debts 
fter buying the total current product for as much as it has cost to 
duce it. All consumers receive their incomes directly or indirectly 
from production. Therefore, in either case we now must “lose money” 
ial to the amount of our expanded credits—equal to the amount of 
ir apparent money gains during “prosperity.” Needless to say, we 
nnot lift ourselves by our boot straps. Prices drop sharply. Money 
ins become negative quantities. Industry practically stops. 
As the expansion is cumulative, so is the contraction. Each bit of 
juidation leads to further “money loss” and further liquidation. Th 
re we subtract from our shares as producers in order to pay up our 
past debts, just that much more must the prices of current commod- 
drop. Mercantile and bank credit may represent purchasing 
wer; but they are not paying power. Depression is merely the cumu 
lative liquidation of our accumulated debt. Somehow, by some means, 
we must balance up in the end. The circle of relationship between pro 
luction and consumption is inescapable. The “money losses” of de 
pression offset the “money gains” during prosperity. It follows, too, 
it, when liquidation sets in, each seller must collect as much of his 
extended credit as possible under penalty of losing it. As there is not 


cient paying power to satisfy all, since the whole economic system 


must lose an amount equal to the expanded credit, some persons mu 
lose. Still, others may succeed in collecting—but only at the expense 
of the losers. Either some of those who hold debts of the past against 
buyers or some of those who are paying for current production must 
lose that which the few succeed in collecting. Those most efficient in 
collection are the winners. Yet the result is inescapable for the whol 
of economic activity. 

Nor is it necessary to demonstrate that the business cycle, thus ex- 
plained, begins with the expansion of bank credit. Such an argument 
has been used by some economists to prove that bank credit is not the 
cause of the business cycle, for it does not start it. But bank credit is 
not alone responsible for the business cycle. It has been shown that 
mercantile credit is equally the cause. And beyond that fact, depres- 
sion causes business to slump. Probably it drops far below that which 
would be normal without any traces of credit. Consequently, even 
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without the use of | redit, business would recover to 
its norm somewhat slump. Credit need not enter 
in to start the per Credit is responsible only for the 
inflation above that ndirectly responsible for the re- 
covery also throug usiness into the slump. In con- 
clusion, therefore, nstrated that credit starts thi 
recovery. But c1 f the business cycle nevertheless, 

No comprehens sed here. It goes without the 
saying that we m pansion of mercantile and bank 
credit if we wish to cycle. Stabilization may prov 
equally as effective redit, for it is the expansion and 
contraction which Therefore it is possible that the 
federal reserve sy problem in part by stabilizing 
bank credit within 1 f fluctuation. Yet to stabiliz 
or even to eliminat k credit will not be sufficient. Even 
without bank cred can remain operative; and it, 
alone, is sufficient t t “prosperity” and resulting de- 
pression. It follow re to abolish the business cyck 
and its many evils, redit in all of its forms. Onl 
then will our econ to operate as it does actually. 
Then our total pri our total costs of production. 

Sut, in eliminatiz , we eliminate our source of ap- 
parent profits als 1y object on the grounds that 
we must not do av making” incentive. Yet, whil 
we no longer may profits, we shall continue to gain 
exactly the same a after balancing up through th 
period of depressi question but that we should rid 
ourselves of the cycl many evils. Then the good and 
the bad will be had mulated. 

The Equ ! e of the Business Cycle 

Professor Fisher following annual equation of ex- 
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in which M represe1 oney in circulation; V indicates 
its velocity; M’ st nt of credit extended; V’ is its 
rate of turnover; P erage price for all commodities; 
and T stands for tl r output. This algebraic equa- 
tion has been accept by economists. No doubt it is ac- 
curate as the annua exchange. No attempt is made to 
criticize this formul ’ prove of aid in this paper. When 
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cycle, it serves to prove almost every contention that has been ad 
need. 

From the equation as stated, it is seen that prices actually are set by 
the volume of our original purchasing power plus the volume of ex- 
panded credit. But the fact which is not so readily observed is that 

purchasing power added by credit is sometimes a positive quantity 
nd at other times a negative quantity. While we are expanding mer- 
ntile and bank credit, M’ V’ is a positive amount and enables us to 


But in depression M’ V’ becomes 


raise prices and to “make money 
negative. As soon as loans begin to be contracted, we no longer have 
our share from production plus the expanded credit with which to buy. 
‘Then we must subtract the amount of credit which we pay up and 
juidate, yet buy and pay for the total current product with the re- 
mainder of our shares from production. The amount of liquidation 
ist be equal in the end to the amount of expansion. Our “losses” 
luring depression will be equal to the amount we inflated or “made” 
iring “prosperity.” Of course this statement applies to the sum of 
ir economic activity rather than to each individual or firm. It has 
been pointed out that one party can realize an actual gain when con- 
idered separately—but only at the expense of others. The foregoing 
rives us a new understanding of the equation of exchange. If the 


amount to which M’ V’ is positive during 


“prosperity” is the amount 
to which it will be negative during depression, it follows that, over the 
entire period of the business cycle and for the whole of economic activ- 
ity, the positive and the negative will offset each other. Thus it will 


serve to reduce the equation of exchange for the business cycle to: 
MV= PFT 


The shares of the income received by the consumers for producing must 
pay for the total product when the equation is finally balanced. 


Money, Credit, and Prices 

One further concept might well be pointed out. V and T must be 
identities when observed over the entire period of the business cycle. 
The circulation of goods and services is in one direction, while the 
circulation of money takes place in the other. In the end, the ren- 
dering of a good or service must be offset by an equivalent in purchas 
ing power so that we, as consumers, will have received an amount equal 
to their price when the commodities finally are sold on the market. The 
total product or output ultimately is paid for by that money which 
we have paid ourselves for producing. In the end, money can act in 
no other capacity than that of a medium of exchange, a means of ren- 
dering an equivalent. Money economy, therefore, differs from barter 
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ECONOMICS AND THE SMALL COLLEGE 


A vast amount of time and money is being devoted to the advance- 
ment of the science of economics. Graduate work has experienced 
remarkable growth; numerous recently established research bureaus 

ve materially increased our available knowledge; and the economics 

imnals are packed full of new facts. If one-hundredth part of this 
new economic material proves to be of permanent value, the subject 


will have been greatly enriched. But productiveness is not all. “The 


scholar is and ought to be far more actively than he is,” says Dr. 


Meiklejohn, “the chief determining factor in fixing the drift of popular 


thinking. 


Yet according to one authority, “There is probably no 
cience which has made so little progress in its application as the science 


of economics.” 


The words of Professor Kemmerer in his presidential 
ddress to the meeting of the American Economic Association in 
December, 1926 may be recalled: “.... the fact that such elementary 
economic fallacies are so widely accepted by intelligent people all over 

- world is a proof that there is still a need of widespread and sound 
instruction in the fundamental principles of economics.’” 

Now the widespread ignorance of established economic truth to 
hich Professor Kemmerer alluded is not unrelated to the way in 
which economies is taught. And the teaching of economics is peculiarly 
the problem of the small college, whose limited resources definitely re- 
strict the amount of research in which it can profitably engage. 


I 


Our first task must be to observe just what is now being done by 
the small colleges in this department. (In general, colleges are con 
sidered to be small whose enrollments are under one thousand.) The 
writer has made a study of twenty colleges in each of two general 
groups: (1) colleges widely recognized as institutions of the first 
rank, and (2) colleges which lack such recognition. The first group 
includes only colleges which are recognized by both Phi Beta Kappa 
and the American Association of Universities, the second group only 
those which are not. Sources of information have consisted chiefly 
of college catalogues, but also of helpful written statements from mem- 
bers of economics staffs, and in some instances of first-hand study. 
The purpose has been not to make an exhaustive survey, but merely 
to consider existing conditions in the various departments in such a 
way that general tendencies may emerge from the study. Hence there 
has been no attempt to include all the small colleges in America. From 
the first group a number have been omitted because of the difficulty of 


* American Economic Review, vol. xvii, p. 9 (March, 1927). 
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except in the case of the principles course, which nearly everywhere 
covers a year. The alternating course is used by nine of the colleges, 
hy two of them almost exclusively. 

“Group II. Only one of these colleges consistently follows the year 
plan; and seven of them offer even principles as a semester course. 
The alternating plan is extensively used by more than half the colleges 
in the group. 


Number of Courses per Instructor 


Group I. The average number of courses per instructor varies from 
1.7 to 10. The three lowest averages belong to the colleges known as 
the “little three”: Amherst 1.7, Williams 2, and Wesleyan 2.7. Next 
in order is Bowdoin. It should be remarked that these low averages 
are not entirely due to large staffs. Ambherst offers but six different 
courses—only three colleges offer less—while Williams and Bowdoin 
offer only 7 each. 

Group II, The average number of different courses per instructor 
is 10.8 as compared with 4.8 for Group I. This average is higher than 
the single highest rate, 10, in Group I. Here we have the most striking, 
perhaps the most significant, difference between the two groups. Col- 
leges with but one instructor are offering 9, 10, 14 different courses. 
An additional instructor seems to mean additional courses. 


Sequence, Correlation—the Major 


Group I. In general, principles is open to sophomores, and the 
other courses are open to juniors and seniors. Rarely, certain courses 
are open to freshmen, ¢.g., economic geography, accounting, industrial 
organization, and business law. At Amherst and Hamilton, economics 
is closed to both freshmen and sophomores. Seminars and courses in 
history of economic thought are usually open to seniors, in some 
cases to selected seniors. In most cases the major consists of eighteen 
to twenty-four hours of economics chosen “with the approval of the 
instructor.” We may well consider, however, one or two serious at- 
tempts at sequence and correlation. At Williams, the major is as 
follows: 

Prerequisites: principles of economics, a course in mathematics (ad- 
vanced algebra, analytical geometry, etc.). 

Junior year: economic history, statistics, general European history 
or United States history. 

Senior year: modern economic problems and two additional courses in 
economics, 

Wesleyan requires a concentrated group program, calling for the 
election of thirty semester hours distributed in not to exceed three 
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teen institutions call their departments economics, and with the ex- 
ception of a few borderline courses they are true to the name. The 
“little three” eschew business entirely; and it is probabiy fair to say 
it among these colleges there is no general movement toward either 
inclusion of business courses in the economics department or the 
ganization of a separate department of business administration. 
Group II. Seven colleges have departments called economics and 
business administration and offer such courses as salesmanship, ad- 
vertising, and advanced accounting. One college calls its department 
economics and accounting and outlines a course of study for those in 
tending to go into business. Another has a department of commerce 
ind finance, which it subdivides into accounting, business law, business 
English, commerce and transportation, finance, industry, insurance, 
erchandising—and economics! In this last division we find three 
courses: principles, advanced economics, and business statistics. One 
lepartment of economics and business administration presents each as 
a subdivision, but the same men teach in both divisions. Two colleges 
intain separate departments of economics and business administra- 
n. Eight colleges have departments of economics alone; but three 
f them include such courses as salesmanship, office methods, and 
isualty insurance, and of these three, two outline courses of study for 
ose expecting to go into business. Only five colleges confine them 
selves to what may with any assurance be termed economics. The other 
fifteen show a definite drift toward the development of business courses. 


II 


Here, then, we have the picture, if somewhat incomplete, of existing 
conditions in the economics departments of our small colleges. What 
does it signify for us? 

Certainly one condition which demands our consideration is the wide- 
spread tendency to offer a large number of courses. Of this tendency 
Professor Allyn Young says: 

I know of small colleges in the United States whose aggregate income is 

less than the budget of the economics department at Harvard and which are, 
nevertheless, purporting to offer in the field of economics more courses than 
the Harvard department of economics offers. No department, not even one 
as large as we have at Harvard, can possibly cover the whole field, and 
there is no reason why we should do so.? 
With fifteen men on its instructional staff, the department at Princeton 
now offers only eleven undergraduate courses; with an average of 1.3 
men on their staffs, the departments in Group II colleges are offering 
an average of twelve courses per department. 

* Letter to writer, Jan., 1927. 
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one’s limited energy over numerous specialized fields, a scattering of 
which the inevitable result is superficial knowledge and a superficial 
point of view. We have seen that such scattering, such superficiality, 
* the existing condition in the economics departments of many of our 
small colleges. And in face of this indubitable fact, earnest young 
people are blandly being urged to spend four of the best years of their 
lives at “this good small college” on the ground that there is close 
personal contact between teacher and student—as if such contact 
might not possibly be less advantageous than disadvantageous. 

Count number three has to do with library facilities. One of the 
severest criticisms of the American college among teachers and students 
ike is levelled at its “spoon feeding” methods. As the Dartmouth 
student report so effectively says: 


The chief indictment against the present method of teaching is that the 
student is forced into a passive, rather than an active attitude. The 
criterion of passing is his ability to absorb, retain, and regurgitate on the 
proper occasions about fifty per cent of the information the instructor sees 
fit to include in his course. The student is pitifully dependent upon the 
instructor for information or for directions as to how to get it. He doesn’t 
know how to investigate a subject, he only knows that if he reads with 
ordinary care certain designated pages of a certain designated book he will 
know enough about the particular subject to answer the questions he may 
be asked about it. .... It is the function of the teacher to make himself 
unnecessary; yet we do all that is possible to keep the student from learning 
anything by himself. .... Do they (college graduates) forget and lose 
interest in things they encountered in college? If so, is it not because they 
were spoon-fed there, and now that the manipulator of the spoon is no longer 
present they go hungry, never having been shown how to open the cup 
boards in the pantry, nor even the location of the pantry itself ?* 


As spoon feeding is gradually abandoned,—and evidence is not want- 
ing to encourage us in the belief that one day it will have been 
abandoned,—the library increases in relative importance as a factor 
in education; the library advances and the textbook retires. For even 
the best text, presenting as it does the viewpoint of but one or two men, 
falls absurdly short of introducing the student to the whole field of 
knowledge; whereas the majority of the species are unspeakably dull, 
certain to nip any budding interest the student may have had in the 
subject. Why should the student of corporation finance in a liberal 
arts college be solemnly informed that: 
the transfer agent in the present case, then will mark the old certificate 
“cancelled,” will take two certificates already signed by the officers of the 


corporation and will make them up, one for forty shares for John Smith 
and the other for sixty shares for Faith Jones. He will countersign them 


*The Report on Undergraduate Education of the Dartmouth College Senior 
Committee, part I, pp. 21-22. 
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ind the occasional requirement of prerequisites for certain specific 
courses (€.g., accounting for business finance) the entire offering is 
open for sampling. In most of these colleges the major requirement 
‘3 a joke. Even the most confirmed optimist will scarcely hope that 
chteen or twenty hours of courses, selected hit-or-miss and without 
thought of proper sequence from the array offered by many of these 
colleges, could possibly give the student a unified understanding of 
it economics is. And if attempts at synthesis are few and far 
between, so are attempts at correlation with allied departments. In 
ny schools a student may major in economics who has had no contact 
vith the sister departments of history and government. ‘This is not 
without its effects upon the conduct of economics courses. The in- 
structor in labor problems finds that some of his class are well grounded 
n American history, while others, ignorant of American history, know 
mething of constitutional law, and still others are innocent of both. 
fo which group shall he adapt the work? Whatever his decision, some 
f his students will be swamped and some bored. There is no question 
but that proper sequence of courses within the department and correla- 
tion with courses in allied departments would greatly enhance the 
effectiveness of teaching in economics. 

A third condition to be called in question is the definite drift already 
noted toward the offering of courses in business. Remember that this 
drift, perceptible among the colleges of Group I, stood out in Group II 
like the proverbial sore thumb. It takes the form of a combination 
lepartment of economics and business, of the organization of a separate 
department of business, or of inclusion of business courses in the 
economics department without any apparent wish to distinguish be- 
tween the two. The problem raised by this tendency the writer believes 
to be the most serious now confronting the economics department in the 
small college, a problem which demands immediate attention lest the 
small college drift into practices obstructive of its fundamental pur- 
pose. 

The first question to engage us is whether there is any difference 
between economics courses and business courses, and if so, what this 
difference is. In most of the small colleges it appears to be the opinion 
that there is no difference, or that the difference is insufficient to 
warrant a difference in treatment. Yet if we examine a particular 
case, for example the subject of taxation, we are inevitably led to the 
conclusion that there is a difference. ‘The business man desires a 
knowledge of taxation. Why? He is in business primarily to make 
money, his fundamental motive is the profit motive. As a business 
man therefore he is interested in taxation primarily because he is 
interested in profits. Familiarity with the tax system will enable him 
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in approach. This we cannot escape. For the sake of clarity in think- 
ing and efficiency in teaching, why not reserve to the one the name 
onomics, to the other the name business? 
The pass to which our confusion has brought us is sufficiently dis- 
sed by the data gathered. No student turned out by such depart- 
ments as many of those investigated could be expected to have acquired 
thing better than a smattering of facts in each of a number of 
nrelated fields. But even if our hodge-podge collections of economics 
nd business courses did succeed in flooding the market with efficient 
ney-makers, as they certainly do not, would such an achievement be 
harmony with the purpose of the liberal arts college, and with 
purpose of the economics department within that college? Not 
t the liberal arts college need shun all that pertains to success in 


isiness. A man thoroughly trained in economics may well make more 


oney than he could have made without that training. Nor need the 
tudent’s course of study be entirely unrelated to the vocation he has 
chosen. If he contemplates the law, for instance, he may well choose 
political science instead of calculus. This is obvious. 

It should also be clear on the other hand that between a course in 
principles of government and a course in the law of negotiable instru- 
ments there is a great gulf fixed. The former can profitably be taken 
by any student in the liberal arts college; the latter, it may be said, 
by prospective lawyers. But should even prospective lawyers take 
such a course as this in the liberal arts college? To have any value a 
course of this type must be part of a unified whole; and that unified 

le—in this case the general law course—no small college is quali- 
fied to offer. ‘The reasoning applies with equal force to business 
courses. Any liberal arts student may profitably study labor economics, 
since such a course will help to make him an enlightened citizen. For 
how many would personnel management be a wise choice? For those 
who intend to become executives? Again, this course to be of value 
must be part of a unified whole, and that unified whole the small college 
is not qualified to offer. 

The indictment is then twofold. First, there is a hopeless confusion 
which can be dissipated only by a clean-cut distinction between econo- 
mics and business. It is unfair to admit to personnel management 
masquerading as labor economics a student who is indifferent to business 
but who does aspire to intelligent citizenship. It is just as unfair to 
call the course in economics a specialized business training course and 
thus attract to the college unsuspecting youths who lose little sleep over 
citizenship but are very determined indeed to make two dollars grow 
where one grew before. Second, business courses, the distinction having 
been made, have no place in the liberal arts curriculum. The liberal 
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The major requirement is 30 hours of economics. At the opening 
f the junior year major students will be held responsible for the 
ndamental principles of government and the most significant facts 
of English and American history. A final general examination for 
ors will cover these facts and principles as well as the courses in 
onomics and such additional work as shall be deemed necessary to 
correlate and unify the major. 
The general course in principles will include two groups of students, 
majors and others, many of whom will take no further work in 
nomics. Ideally, perhaps two different courses would be offered, 
in the small college this is impracticable. And while there will be 
repetition in the case of major students, much may be said in 
vor of giving every student a picture of the whole economic organiza- 
before he takes up the study of any one of its phases. Where 
statistics is offered by the mathematics department, this may well be 
taken into account in setting the major requirement. 
The study in the junior year of the corporate and financial aspects 


tT} 
ul 


of the present economic organization will of course imply a historical 
ipproach to both, with a view to comprehension of the causes under- 
lying the present structure. With this as a foundation the student in 
is senior year considers the labor factor. It will be recognized that 
in all three courses the relationship of the government must assume 
an important place. This relationship may well furnish the background 
for a study in the senior year of the economics of government, in which 
the subject of taxation will of course occupy a conspicuous position. 
The final semester is reserved for two purposes. The first of these 
is a critical analysis of the economic order. This will include a study 
of the theories offered to explain the controlling economic forces, a 
unifying statement as to the nature of our present organization, and 
a consideration of proposals for economic reorganization. ‘The second 
is a correlating course which will simply give the student an oppor- 
tunity to prepare for the general examination. There will be con- 
ferences with the instructor to locate weaknesses in preparation and to 
obtain suggestions for review or additional reading. After the sopho- 
more year the courses are offered primarily for major students. Others, 
while not barred, will be admitted only if their records in the principles 
course and their general college records indicate that they can do 
whatever additional work may be necessary to obtain the proper back- 
ground. 

The writer has had in mind as his desideratum a unified course of 
study leading to an examination which will test the ability of the stu- 
dent to sense its unity. Realizing that in the small college it is im- 
possible to cover the entire field of economics and that it is better to 
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RATIONAL ECONOMICS 

In 1909 there was published Vilfredo Pareto’s Manuel d’ Economie 
Politique which carried pure economic theory to the highest stage of 
development yet reached. Since that time there have appeared a con- 
siderable number of texts, mostly in French, which are popularizations 
or abridgments of Pareto’s epoch-making work. A recent work by 
Professor Pietri-Tonelli,* which is the most comprehensive of this class 
of texts, deserves the special attention of economists. 

This treatise, which had been approved by Pareto himself, is what 


might be called in this country a “college edition” of the Manuel. It 
is better organized; the presentation is clearer and more elementary; 
and the mathematics, not being so advanced, is not relegated to a long 
appendix. This treatise also differs from the Manuel in that it shows 
clearly how to deduce a number of equations equal to the number of 
unknowns—the author removes from the number of equations in the 
Manuel an identity which had been overlooked by Pareto as well as by 
his eritics—and in that he devotes more space to the treatment of such 
special subjects as capital, production, rent, stock speculation, money, 
international trade, and business cycles. Indeed the comparatively de- 
tailed treatment of these questions from the general equilibrium point 
of view is Professor Tonelli’s most distinctive contribution. 

His book lacks, however, the verve of the Manuel. One misses 
Pareto’s sallies against the literary economists which served the useful 
function of emphasizing the distinctive contributions of the mathe- 
matical school. Proposition follows proposition as in a book on 
geometry. ‘There is no clear distinction between the more important 
and the less important deductions. 

The author conceives the subject of economic science as the study of 
economic equilibrium in all its manifestations. This may also be ex- 
pressed by saying that he conceives the subject of economic science to 
be the study of logical, repeated economic actions. It is necessary to 
emphasize that pure theory must deal with repeated actions, that is, 
with routine (including the routine of change, i.e., economic dynamics). 
There is a good reason for stressing the routine, for, as Professor 
Schumpeter tells us, “Only within the boundaries of routine do people 
function both promptly and similarly; it is only to routine work that 
received theory applies; outside routine most people find it difficult— 


1Traité d’Economie Rationnelle, par Alfonso de Pietri-Tonelli, professeur a 
l'Ecole des Hautes Etudes Economiques de Venise. Traduit sur la 3¢ édition 
italienne (Bibliotheque Internationale d’Economie Politique, publiée sous la di- 
rection de Alfred Bonnet). Paris, Marcel Giard, 1927, pp. 640, 90 fr. 
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number of equations which an economy of 100,000,000 individuals, with 
several millions of commodities will give us. In such a case, as Pareto 
aL ints out: 
les roles seraient changés: et ce ne seraient plus les mathématiques qui 
raient en aide a l'économie politique, mais l'économie politique qui 
viendrait en aide aux mathématiques. En d’autres termes, si on pouvait 
nent connaitre toutes ces équations, le seul moyen accessible aux forces 
imaines pour les résoudre, ce serait d’observer la solution pratique que 
ne le marché.* 
fut if the equations of mathematical ececonomics do not enable us to 
But if tl juations of t] t 
ch numerical results, they are the only means discovered thus far 
showing that the price problem is determinate, and for getting a 


clear insight into the way in which economic equilibrium is brought 


> 


Liles 


In the presentation of this theory Professor Tonelli follows Pareto; 
it. as was said before, he devotes relatively more space to the study 
particular economic equilibrium—the production of capital, rent, 
nternational trade, speculation, international monetary equilibrium 

in does Pareto. 

Certain aspects of Professor Tonelli’s treatment are, however, less 
satisfactory than Pareto’s. We may mention a few of them: 

(1) In his definition of the function representing the total utility 
ophélimité totale) which an individual derives from the consumption 
of any quantity a of good A, the author makes the explicit assumption 
(p. 67) that when the utility derived from the consumption of this 
good also depends on the consumption of another good (as in the case 
of the several courses of a dinner), the order adopted for the consump- 
tion of these goods is the one most suitable to the individual in question. 
There is a compelling reason for making this assumption when con- 
sidering the utilities of dependent goods; for, unless the order of con- 
sumption is given, there may exist no total utility function correspond- 
ing to the consumption of two or more commodities. Pareto discusses 
this assumption at length.° Tonelli does not indicate the importance 
of this problem. 

That the question of the utility of complementary goods is not one 
of mere theoretical significance, but is also of importance to all statis- 
tical economists, becomes evident as soon as we put the following facts 
in their proper relation: (a) Only for an independent good is the 
curve of marginal utility always negatively inclined; for a complement- 
ary good the curve of marginal utility may be positively inclined. 
(b) The negatively-sloping curve of marginal utility is the commonly 

*Vilfredo Pareto, Manuel d’Economie Politique (1909), p. 234. 


* Op. cit., page 546, §12 et seq. and the references therein given. 
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the one which is suggested by the scope of this book and the results 
reached therein is of a higher order of importance. It is this: “Has 
the Lausanne School type of economics reached a standstill?” 
Granted that Professor Tonelli has made some improvements in the 
structure of the Walras-Pareto theory; granted that the theory of 
equilibrium is the only type of scientific theory we have; granted that 
+ is also a harmonious and beautiful theory, the fact remains, never- 
theless, that it is much too abstract for practical purposes. As Bous- 
quet remarks: . 
Il y a un demi-siécle que Walras a posé les équations de ]’équilibre, et per 
sonne n’a encore recherché dans quelle mesure l'économie d’une nation 
France, Angleterre, Allemagne, etc.), d’un continent (Europe) ou de plu- 
eurs continents (Europe, Amérique, Marchés de ]’Extréme-Orient) for- 
1ient ou non entre eux un systéme réalisant les conditions voulues.® 


The “equilibrists” are wont to dwell on the resemblance between eco- 
nomics and mechanics, but they overlook the fundamental differences 
between the two sciences. The general formulas of mechanical equi- 
librium nearly always admit of practical application by a series of ap- 
proximations. The general formulas of economic equilibrium very 


ldom admit of application to concrete phenomena. Professor Tonelli 


calls the body of doctrine which he is expounding “la science expéri- 
mentale des phénoménes économiques.” ‘This is clearly a misnomer. 
There is nothing “experimental” about the general equilibrium theory. 
It is even more abstract than geometry. The formulas of geometry 
enable us to compute distances, areas, and volumes; the formulas of 
theoretical economics have no such heuristic properties. 

This is due primarily to the fact that most economic laws or princi- 
ples are expressed in the terms of properties of things or persons rather 
than in terms of operations. Thus we define “utility” as the property 
which a good has to satisfy a want, and we talk of “keeping other 
things constant” without specifying the mental or physical operations 
by which this may be done. As long as this situation obtains, that is, 
as long as our fundamental concepts are not synonymous with cor- 
responding sets of operations (and, hence, do not admit of the possibil- 
ity of experimental verification), it is wrong to speak of economics as 
an experimental science. 

What we have to do to our discipline to make it an “experimental 
science” is to examine our concepts or laws from the operational point 
of view; for, as Professor P. W. Bridgman, the chief advocate of this 
point of view, argues: 

If a specific question has meaning, it must be possible to find operations 


*G.-H. Bousquet, Essai sur I'Evolution de la Pensée Economique. Paris (1927), 
p. 279, 
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THE PLAYING CARD CURRENCY OF FRENCH CANADA 

Of the many commodities that have been used in primitive communi- 
ties as media of exchange, wives, rum, and playing cards seem to be 
the most picturesque. ‘The French-Canadian card currency has been 
described more or less briefly by many writers since at least Parkman’s 
day, but the publication of two large volumes of documents’ by the 
Canadian archives now allows us to make a detailed study of currency 
theory and practice and of war finance on a small stage simply set. 
From that study one concludes that there was a certain fitness in 
adopting the implements for gambling as money. 

The stage setting can be briefly described. Small farms, slowly be- 
ing cleared, fringed the lower St. Lawrence. The habitants, tenants 
of the seigniors, lived a largely self-sufficing life, but as settlement 
grew thicker and markets developed at Quebec and Montreal, they pro- 
duced some wheat, corn, peas, and salt pork for sale. They paid 
their dues? or debts in produce; at times the authorities ordered credi- 
tors to accept wheat at fixed prices; and when in 1682 all able-bodied 
versons were told to get fire-arms, the merchants who sold them were 
ound to take payment in farm produce.* The habitant brought with 


I 
him from France his love of hoarding, and tried to cling to any money 
that came into his hands. Nay more, though he had never heard of 
one Gresham, he knew that it was wise to spend bad money and hoard 
good. But on the whole he had little need for currency, so long as 
he could barter smoothly. 

Canadian commerce grew slowly and fitfully. The fur trade had 
its ups and downs. Competition from the Hudson’s Bay Company and 
the New England traders was often severe, prices occasionally were 

I 
ruinously low in the European market; while the many wars of the 
period reduced the volume of trade or of profit. Yet on the export 
of furs the colony’s foreign trade chiefly depended. ‘True, there was 
some demand in the West Indies for Canadian produce, and in the 
eighteenth century* some ships brought French goods to Quebec, took 
Canadian flour, salt fish, and lumber to the Indies, and then completed 
the triangle by loading sugar for France. But this trade was insignifi- 

*Documents relating to Canadian Currency, Exchange, and Finance during the 
French Period, selected and edited with notes and introduction by Adam Shortt. In 
French and English. Vols. I and II. (Ottawa: Board of Historical Publications, 
1926.) Page references in every instance refer to this publication. 

? Some tenants had to pay their rent in live capons or money “at the option of the 
seigniors.” When prices of farm produce were high, the tenants wanted to pay in 
money; but the landlord chose to have capons “gras et vifs.” Disputes were probably 
frequent. 
& 

‘P. 678 (circa 1780). 
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by bringing liards to Canada was so great that “divers private per- 
<ons.... brought a great quantity of (them) into this country . 

wing to the attraction of the profit on it,” and the rating had to be 
reduced to three deniers and later to two.* But even the premium 
of one-third failed to keep the coins of higher denomination in the 
country, especially when fur exports or prices were low. If the local 


merchants had ample furs to export, they could draw bills of exchange 


on the French importer, and thus get in France the money with which 
pay for the goods needed in France. But fur supplies were often 


scanty, so they must send coin, and compensate themselves for the lower 
value of the coins in France by increasing the prices at which they 
sold their goods in Canada. 

When the appreciation of French coins failed to achieve its pur- 
pose, an attempt was made to introduce a special currency which would 
h ive no value outside the colonies, and which would not—and even could 
not—be exported. Such coins were actually issued at various times, 
and found some favor in the French West Indies. But they were use- 
less to Canadian merchants simply because they could not be exported, 
ind therefore never entered into active circulation in Canada.® 

While furs were the chief export, government supplies were the chief 
single import. Each year “the King’s ship” brought dispatches, new 
settlers or officials, and supplies. Sometimes the supplies were largely 
in coin, but usually they were chiefly in foodstuffs, clothing, munitions, 
and goods of various kinds which were either to be disbursed to the 
troops or sold. But the local merchants resented this invasion of 
their field; and the officials disliked the task of turning shopkeeper.’ 
Goods sometimes were lost or damaged in transit, the wrong kinds of 
wares were sent, or the sale took such a long time that the officials 
were rich in wares but poor in cash.** This crude and costly method 
was doomed to break down if fur exports fell or if the government, 


*Pp. 11-13 (1664). See also p. 23, for similar experience with the sol marqué, 
rated at 24 deniers, and of necessity cut down to 20. 

*Pp. 17, 37, 523 ff. In 1724, 20,000" of copper coins made for colonial use lay 
n Quebee unacceptable, and were eventually returned to France. The people would 
not use the money “because it is not the practice in this country to receive or make 
payments in copper coin, which has been found inconvenient on account of its weight, 
which is usually beyond its intrinsic value, and because it is not current beyond the 

*“It is invidious for the King to have a store six times bigger than that of any 
merchant.” Letter from Frontenac, p. 101. 

"E£.g., in 1699 the intendant complained that much of the pay for the troops 
had been sent in flour and bacon, “which have been converted into pay only after 
long delay,” (p. 109). At least one consignment of salt was ruined by sea water. In 
1684 arms were sent, to be sold to the settlers, and there was great delay in receiv- 
ing payment; in the same year lead was sent, but there were no artisans in Quebec 
who could work it up. 
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4 


French Treasurer General of Marine™* informed the Governor that his 


coffers were empty, so a new issue of cards was made. The agent 
wrote them out and signed them; they were then stamped with the 
overnor’s seal, and paid out as wages or for suppli 5,25 Thev were 


withdrawn in the fall immediately the year’s supply of coin arrived 


France. 


The Canadian officials were really rather proud of their ingenuity ; 
but their pleasure was shattered when they heard what Versailles 


might of their money-making. The king “strongly disapproved ;” 

practice was “extremely dangerous,” the cards could easily b: 

nterfeited. So let there be no more issues under any circumstances 
whatever.?® 

For three years the command seems to have been obeyed, but mean- 
while a new device was adopted. Some merchants apparently grew 
weary of sending coin to France, and there was abundant evidence to 

ww the folly of shipping coin either way. They therefore offered 
to give the Quebee financial agent coin in return for bills of exchange 
lrawn on his chief, the Treasurer-General of Marine in France. Thus 
everybody would benefit; the scanty supply of available coinage would 
be kept in Canada, the risks of shipping would be reduced, and the 
‘entral government would pay money to the home merchants instead 

exporting it. In 1686 this plan was approved ; the Quebec agent 
was to sell bills to any who wished to buy them, and these bills would 

iccepted and paid by the Treasurer-General of Marine. Such pay- 

nt would absorb part of the annual funds allotted for Canada; the 
remainder would be sent out in goods and cash. 

Cards and bills might have given Canada a smooth-working currency 
f the cards were not over-issued, if each year’s cards came back 
promptly for redemption, if the agent was able to redeem them, if war 
expenses did not grow beyond the annual allowance, if coins and/or 
goods arrived safely and regularly, if Versailles promptly provided 
noney to meet the bills or saw that coins and goods went to Quebec.” 
Unfortunately all these “ifs” turned into “buts” between 1690 and 
1713; and cards and bills alike found themselves on the steep slippery 
slope of war finance. 

Card issues became annual events from at least 1690 onwards. In 


that year part of the stores failed to reach Quebec, and cards had to 
“Funds were sent to Canada by the Treasurer-General of Marine, who handled 
colonial finances. His agent in Quebec paid these funds out on orders issued by 
the intendant. 


* There was some counterfeiting, but not much, “there not being clever enough 
ople of that type,” p. 157. 

“In 1686, 80,000" of bills were drawn, but in 1692 the amount rose to 200,- 
004, 
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face value.”” Canadian merchants therefore became loath to buy bills, 


or doubled prices in order to compensate for the delay in getting pay- 
ment and the loss caused by receiving treasury notes.”* 

Under such circumstances the card issue swelled rapidly in volume, 
for the coin supply had long ago disappeared, through export or hoard- 
ing; and of one governor it was said that “if he learns that a man has 
a silver spoon or fork he sends and seizes it and forces him to take a 
card in payment.’** All thought of early redemption of the cards 
had been abandoned, and in 1705 their circulation as legal tender was 
decreed.” Soldiers’ pay, general war expenses, the cost of building 
fortifications, all had to be met with cards, and when the war ended the 
issue stood at about 1,600,000". The early cards had been of small 
denomination, but in 1711 450,000" had been issued in units of 100 
and 50 livres. For these, whole cards were used. The 100" cards 
had the inscription and signatures written crosswise on the spades 
and clubs; the 50" money was written from top to bottom of the 
hearts and diamonds. ‘They were signed by the governor, the intend- 
ant, and the local agent.*° 

By 1718 the issue was obviously inflated, its redemption at face value 
was doubtful, and merchants were refusing to buy bills on France if 
they could possibly avoid it. Prices had therefore increased at least 
fourfold, and while the merchants and habitants who had produce to 
sell discounted the depreciation of the currency by selling at high 
prices, the troops and officials who received their fixed pay and salaries 
in cards suffered severely.” 

When the war ended many plans were put forward for clearing up 
the muddle. Versailles suggested taxation of the colonists, even urging 
the claims of a capital levy of one-tenth of their property; but the 
Quebec officials knew their merchant and habitant too well to approve 
of such a suggestion. Eventually it was decided that the cards 
were to be reduced to half their face value, i.e., a total of 800.000". 
They were to be retired by being used to buy bills on France—160,000" 
per annum for five years. The Treasurer-General of Marine was to 
be provided with the necessary funds to meet each annual batch of 
bills as they fell due in the March of each year. The Quebec merchants 


™In 1707 the notes were so depreciated that “one must lose 50 per cent to obtain 
com.” BP. 

* Up to 1708 bills up to 180,000" had been bought annually; but in 1709 and 1710 
the amount dropped to about 40,000 per annum. Pp. 213-5. 

297. 

=P. 145. 

*“Only the poor, and those who are on salaries from the King, suffer greatly, 
and cannot provide themselves with a quarter of the necessaries of life.” P. 283. 

* P. 259n-261n. 
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came to an end. The French government succeeded, on terms very 
.dvantageous to itself, in wiping out the cost of over ten years of 
colonial campaigning. The sufferings involved in the operation had 
been felt most acutely by the salaried officials and soldiers, as well as 
by any ereditors who had been receiving fixed interest or rent pay- 
a ate tah depreciated cards. Some officials had doubtless tempered the 
wind to themselves by devious devices of corruption and self-help, and 
the merchants and habitants probably protected themselves behind the 
price level, though they must have suffered far more than the Quebec 
writers of dispatches were willing to admit. 

During the next decade, circumstances forced Canadians to look 
back on the cards as symbols of the “good old times.” Economically 
the country was recovering, settlement was expanding, the fur trade 
routes were being pushed further afield, and the general volume of trade 
nd production was growing—or at least wanting to grow. The chief 
obstacle seemed to be an inadequate and defective money supply. The 
government was still sending money and merchandise, but the former 
vanished almost immediately in the usual ways, while the latter, though 
better than nothing, had to be sold, and was much less welcome than 
barrels of coin would have been. 

By 1727 therefore the “frightful scarcity” of currency seemed to 
be strangling the colony. Little coin came that year, and the intend 
ant declared that “if no more money comes next year than came this, 
all the king’s troops will have nothing to live upon.”** He even urged 
that coins be raised by one-fourth in nominal value, though he admitted 
this was only a counsel of despair. The settlers were driven to barter 
or to creating credit paper; personal notes were being given by mer- 
chants and others, but were often accepted only at a usurious discount. 
“The colony and all its trade (were) under extreme depression for 
lack of money.””® 

The traders therefore petitioned the King for a re-introduction of 
card currency; and in March, 1729, the King authorized the issue of 
400,000" of “currency indigenous to the country.”** The cards were 
to be retired annually, either by the sale of government stores or by 
bills of exchange. Armed with this authority, the Quebec officials set 
to work. They had ordered 2,000 sets of blank cards from Paris, 
but two-thirds of the cards were soaked in water when the vessel on 
which they came was wrecked, so playing cards had to be used for part 
of the first issue. Eventually plain cards only were used, and the 
card currency lost its earlier picturesqueness. The cards were cut 

“P. 575. 

* Pp. 575-481. 
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into different shay the seven different denominations 
ranging from 7 All cards had to bear the impress 
of the royal ari ut and signed by the local agent 
of the marine, and med or initialled®’ by the governor 
ind 1n ndant 

The task of p1 10 cards comprising this first issue 
was enormous. ‘1 t was repeatedly urged to have 
the cards printed part in Paris; on one occasion it 
was declared th vould have to spend five months 
writing and signii ntendant and governor had more 
important duties nds of signatures. But the re- 
quest was always sal was “subject to many incon- 
veniences’””” which 1, and the officials were therefore 
condemned to con riter’s cramp. 

These new cal mpletely acceptable as currency, 
and were “regard cht as hard cash.’** The habitants 
and small trade: d them; and hence the quantity of 
them in act cll r, thus threatening the colony with 
1 currency famu ints therefore urged repeated] 
that mo rds | e was reluctantly raised at inter- 
vals until it stood 749." 

Meanwhile, alot limited and regulated card cur- 
rency there grew n of exchange which was destined 
to a rake’s progr spreading out westward; Montreal 
and Three Rivers portant subsidiary centers, and be- 
yond, at Kingstor t, Michilimackinac, and elsewhere, 
forts and trading ng important. At each of them 
were troops and f from each of them was dispensed 
the royal bounty he Indians friendly. These out- 
posts were suppl m Quebec; but it was obviously 
unsafe to risk send h or cards, for fear of loss or theft. 

Ve never see ¢ > said a Montreal officer in 1735, 
and further west ] rarely saw cards. Yet many pay- 
ments had to be n materials by the officers in charge 
of these posts 

The officers thet ke payments by writing out orders 
on the treasurer 1 leputy in Montreal. But some of 
the recipients cou ng journey to cash them; so they 
endorsed them and } n in payment of their own debts. 

* The small cards gher ones were signed. 
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After going through many hands and receiving many endorsements, 
the orders finally reached Quebec, where the treasurer cashed them 
with card money. 

Here was a new source of danger and inflation. Under no circum- 
stances—except that of refusing to accept the orders—could the Quebec 
reasurer keep the issue of orders in check. The outlying commanders 
were virtually their own masters where spending was concerned, and 
“unforeseen incidental” expenses, especially in the form of presents to 

insatiable Indians, were ever-swelling regrettable necessities. Fur- 
ther, the land which at that moment housed the exponent of the theory 
of “séparation des pouvoirs” applied the doctrine in an extreme form 
in colonial administration. The governor and the military chiefs were 
lowed to spend as they thought fit; and the poor intendant, who had 
no control over them, had the unpleasant task of trying to foot the 
bills. But since the military gentry had been ordered to pursue an 
aggressive policy and to keep the scalp-hunters friendly and active 
it all costs, and since the technique of fraud*’ gradually acquired the 
polish of a fine art, the tiny trickle of orders grew steadily in volume 
till it beeame a flood. 

In the trickle stage (about 1780-3) the orders were easily managed, 
nd seemed so useful that when all the available bills on France were 
not bought by people presenting cards, the treasurer sold bills in re- 
turn for orders, thus virtually putting the orders on the same footing 
as cards.*? Further, sometimes the local treasurer found he had not 
enough cards in hand to cash orders presented, so he issued temporary 
treasury notes instead of cards, and these notes circulated freely at 
first. In 1733, it was decreed that orders and notes should be legal 
tender both in internal trade and in buying French bills.“ 

By 1740, however, the supply of what we might call “army-made” 
paper had grown so large that “the troops (were) suffering very much 


from them, as well as the public.””** 


The treasurer was finding it im- 
possible to supply bills for all the orders presented; the intendant, 


forced to keep two clerks busy all the year writing out notes, heartily 


5 


wished “to see this multiplicity of paper abolished,’** and merchants 


“Robbing the King became a recognized and reputable hobby, practiced by 
nearly every official and officer, from the intendant downwards. The handling of 
supplies for presents to the Indians, and the sale of stores sent from France gave fine 
opportunities for graft. 

“In the early thirties the treasurer had power to sell 250,000" of bills each year. 
But in 1731 only 136,000" were presented in cards, so he sold about 100,000! of 
bills for orders, and his action was approved by the home government. P. 623-7. 

“Pp. 635-9. 

“Governor's dispatch, p. 685. 
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in coin. The middle class and rich also collected coins and converted 
iny of the m into pl ite, so all the new money disappeared from cir- 

nd ulation with miraculous rapidity. 
The final plunge need not be described in detail. For a time the in- 
lant tried to bolster up the paper issues by refusing to sell bills ex- 
cept for cards or notes.*° In 1757 the supply of coin was exhausted. 
of By 1759 fear of repudiation of all forms of paper currency and of non- 
> yment of bills on France became widespread; merchants raised their 
ices almost weekly; farmers refused to sell exec id for coins,®° so the 


ndant appealed to holders of coin to let him have them in order to 

wheat. Prices were from five to ten times their 1751 level ;°? and 

» one cared to do anything but lay up whatever treasure he could be- 

the crash came and the colony was lost.°* Hence there can have 

been little surprise when the French government suspended any further 

us payment of bills of exchange till three months after the end of the war,”* 
ra nd postponed the honoring of the notes until “circumstances — 
tr To the eighteenth century the millions of French liabilities must have 
t seemed as astronomical as the billions of a later inateae seem to us. 
elt The gross sum amounted to 90,000,000", of which nearly 50,000,000 
s in bills of exchange, 25,000,000 in notes, 1,000,000 in cards, and 

AL he remainder in orders or paper of similar origin. Most of the bills 
urs re sent to France or taken beget by the officials and merchants who 
n left Canada after the conquest; the cards, notes, etc., were largely left 


ing } | behind. Naturally the Sasa bill-holders did their utmost to get th 
King to pay these bills, while the British authorities insisted that the 
peace settlement should include provision for the redemption of the cur 


lor rency left in Canada. “Gambling on a certainty,” English merchants, 
ing nd apparently French ones as well, sent goods to Canada to sell for 


paper at a huge discount. Murray, the British governor, realized that 


0 e people intrusted to “ is) care must in the end be very great losers 
by his ‘ra ic so he cater 10ca rad rs togetner pointe 
by this Traffick he called the local t toget!] 1] ted 
the ut the “absurdity of siti with their money for almost nothing.””’ 
But in the prevailing uncertainty the residents preferred goods to 
“ paper, and surrendered most of what they had at the rate of 100 in 
paper for at most 15 in goods.°* Hence the greater part of the paper 
“P. 853. 
tter 921. 
for Ibid. 
69 *P. 895. 
‘ae “Pp, 929 ff. 
hem =P. 941. 

*P. 993. 
P, 993, 
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SOME OBSERVATIONS ON CUSTOM IN PRICE PHENOMENA 


In 1883, Professor Devas published in his Groundwork of Economics* 
a vigorous protest against the general neglect of customary and moral 
influences affecting prices of goods, by orthodox economists. Frankly 
branding his own brief discussion as sketchy and fragmentary, he 
traced brief outlines of the studies which he believed must be made be- 
fore economists could claim their account to be complete. Although 
anticipated by Cairnes* and reinforced by Marshall’, his protest has 
had little effect, there having been as yet, little extension of knowledge 
into this field and even less refinement of concepts already entertained 
under the head of “custom.” The following is an effort to contribute 
toward clearer conception of the meaning of custom. 

The mere persistence of an observed regularity of action or condi- 
tion over long periods, is not necessarily an evidence of custom. This 
is especially true of much of the phenomena usually ascribed to cus- 
tomary price. In many cases confusion on this point is due to the 
accident that the practices were written up as evidences of custom 
before there existed any reliable body of knowledge by which to test 
and analyze them. Once they are so written up, especially if pub- 
lished in a journal which is normally carefully edited, they tend to 
become authoritative statements to be cited unquestioningly by later 
writers, 

It will be remembered that Mill* cited the lag of retail prices as 
compared with wholesale, as an evidence of the influence of custom. 
It is so cited to this day. In 1896, Professor Edward D. Jones’, in a 
paper which has since been much quoted, touches this problem with a 
slightly different emphasis. He found custom at work in two ways: 
in the lag (following Mill) and in the adherence to convenient round 
numbers in retail prices. In his otherwise excellent paper, he made 
effective use of three illustrations which are of interest here. 

The first was a comparison of prices of rye flour at Berlin, by 
months, per 10 kilograms, in marks, over the years 1891 and 1892. 

Discussing this table, he said: 

The wholesale price is variable, fluctuating in response to every influence 
of the market. It makes both infinitesimal and large variations, and does 

*C. S. Devas, Groundwork of Economics, London, Longmans, 1883, p. 287. 

* Character and Logical Method of Political Economy, second edition, 1875, p. 44: 
“How far should moral and religious considerations be admitted as coming within 
the purview of Political Economy? .... precisely in so far as they are found 
in fact to affect the conduct of men in the pursuit of wealth.” 

* Principles, eighth edition, 1922, pp. 6, 559-560. 

*Chapter IV, Mill’s Principles. 


*E. D. Jones, “Round Numbers in Wages and Prices,” Am. Stat. Assoc., nos. 
35-36, Sept.-Dec., 1896, pp. 111-130. 
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number resultants rather remote. Finally, there is always room for 
discretion in the selection of representative wholesale prices. Are 
these the prices of (a) the importer or large miller; (b) the large dis- 
itor; or (c) the local jobber who sells directly to the retailer? 


t 


The tables do not state, but the price spread would seem to indicate the 


4 
first, in which case the “wholesale price” would be the world-market 


price, Which in 1891-92 was at basis a price in pounds sterling, con- 


vertible at fluctuating exchange ratios, again destructive of round 
numbers. 

Certainly there is no satisfying evidence to justify Professor Jones’s 
implication that the rdle of custom in round-number price-setting is 
diff rent in the cases of wholesale and retail prices; and hence nothing 
to disturb the axiom that in the marketing of staples the tendency of 
the deal or transaction is to seek a round-number gross price fully 
comparable to the much discussed round-number prices observed in r¢ 
tail dealing. 

More important is the second question: Is the inertia of these re 

il prices due to custom? In the light of modern market analysis 
the answer must be negative. The wholesale market at Berlin is one 
market into which supplies come, and sales are made, many times 
daily. ‘The wholesale dealers are specialists, quoting and buying on 
the basis of estimates of the immediate future, based upon current con- 
ditions. Any change of prospect has immediate effect on the entire 
market. The retail dealers, on the other hand, handle each a multi 
tude of items. For reasons which have nothing to do with custom or 
with their customers, it is impossible for them to keep up with the 
daily fluctuations of their numerous supply markets. They buy only 
occasionally, as they need stock; and, seeking the best price, they tend 
at each purchase to lay in as much as can safely be held without physi- 
cal deterioration. On these occasional, widely separated buying dates, 
the retailer is made aware of the changes in wholesale price. Whether, 
when he finds a marked change in the price of his supply, he can sue 
cessfully adjust his retail prices accordingly, depends upon his degree 
of isolation from directly competing retailers, and upon how much 
stock surrounding retailers have on hand at the old cost. The whole 
retail market does not simultaneously feel a change of condition or 
of prospect, and readjustment is retarded by the competition of those 
working off old stock. This competition retards the adjustment until 
the last of the old stocks in the region are nearing exhaustion, when 
the retail market spasmodically adjusts to the new price level. This 
is why there often appears a marked rise and prompt fall of wholesale 
prices, without general change of corresponding retail prices at all. 


Only a long-continued movement, or semi-permanent change, of 
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custom and round-price tendency, the use of the nickel as the smallest 
unit of currency in California®, with prices never less than 5 cents, and 
always in multiples of five, was cited without challenge, and has since 
been cited with confidence. 

California was a relatively new country, of great distances, expensive 
transportation, and high prices. The only mint then coining the 
bronze cent was at Philadelphia, and the bronze cent is heavy relative 
to its value. Under those circumstances, pennies were, for California, 
not economical—impracticable. Fifteen years later, in 1909, the San 
Francisco mint started coining pennies. If the five-cent unit of price 
gradation, and the previous rejection of the penny, were customary, 
then the new coins should be expected to make slow headway against 
this custom, clamped tighter now by fifteen years’ longer practice, dur- 
ing a period of rising prices and wages, in which the relative importance 
of the interval of price gradations was growing steadily less. But the 
penny took hold very quickly and easily. Odd prices appeared in all 
lines of merchandise. What had appeared to be custom disappeared 
rapidly. It was not custom. It was merely the only thing feasible in 
the circumstances. 

By contrast, let us now consider some typical cases of true custom- 
ary price. Aside from its historical significance, the Potomac River 
claims fame for its eels and its oysters. A visitor on the public wharves 
of Washington, knowing this, asked a negro fisherman the price of 
eels, and received the reply, “Dey ain’t no eels yit, sah; when dey 


> Here was a true case of customary 


comes, dey’s ten cents apiece.’ 
price. Early or late, plentiful or scarce, large or small, when they 
came they would be ten cents apiece. Pay ten cents and pick the best 
in sight. The next purchaser may do likewise. That was in 1914. 
The price had been ten cents for a generation. During 1914, a good 
fish year, and through 1915, a year of great scarcity, with war prices 
beginning to be severely felt, eels at the wharf remained ten cents. Not 
until Congress, in 1916, rebuilt the wharves, widened and deepened the 
river channels, and erected a $300,000 fish market with plate glass and 
porcelain, refrigeration, and electric heat, at stall rentals that no darky 
could afford, did this customary price disappear and competitive 
practice prevail. 

A very similar condition prevailed for many years on the Washing- 
ton farmers’ retail markets in the matter of live poultry, supplied 
daily by wagon from Virginia, Maryland, and outlying sections of the 
District of Columbia. There were seven farmers’ markets, to which 
any person could bring goods and sell at retail. Competition was in- 


*Mary Robert Smith, “Discussion of Paper by E. D. Jones,” Jour. Am. Stat. 
Assoc., 1896, vol. v, p. 141. 
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weights and measures legislation, the weight of the loaf had been legally 
specified as one pound, or weight was required to be stamped on the 
attempted to enforce these ordinances; while in others, particu 

in Massachusetts, New York City, Philadelphia, New Jers y, and 
the District of Columbia, attempts were made to secure judicial de- 


sions Which would give the force of law to the established custom. 


\t a general convention of weights and measures officials of the United 
States, it was decided to launch two campaigns simultaneously, one to 
luce all housewives to keep accurate scales and enforce the estab- 
hed custom, emphasizing that this would mean higher-priced loaves, 
it above-board dealing; the other to secure legislation fixing the loaf 
the pound, pound and a half, or multiples of one pound, on the 
ory that variation in such a staple should be only in the price, 
rT h could be easily understood, che cked or compared. 
Little legislation was secured*, but the appeal to the housewives 
is tremendously effective. The minimum weight was driven back to 
16 ounces in most sections, and the 114 pound loaf appeared at 11 
nts to 13 cents shortly after. In this instance the strength of the 
istomary price not only drove a large industry to the actual adoption 


} 


f methods long held unethical, but substantially modified the normal 
distribution of economic stress arising out of the increased price of 
whe at. 

Joun H. SHERMAN 

Chicago, Illinois 

*See reports of state delegates to Annual Conferences on Weights and Measures; 
Department of Commerce, Bureau of Standards, Miscellaneous Publications no. 41 
1920) and no. 48 (1922). 
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improvements in detail. Many of these lie in the marginal region. 
Projects which are markedly advantageous have already been adopted ; 
those clearly without merit have been rejected. The rate of embarka- 
tion upon such projects will therefore respond in a highly sensitive 
manner to changes in the profit situation—the more so as such changes 
operate with a threefold influence, affecting at once the absolute ad- 
vantage to be expected from a project, the entrepreneur’s disposition 
to attempt any project whatever, and the financial ability to under- 
take. This last is because, first, profits are saved in greater measure 
than wages or salaries, and second, because the ability of a business to 
borrow depends primarily on its profit showing. 

For present purposes industrial equilibrium may be defined as a sit- 
uation in which market demand and market supply for labor are bal- 
anced and in which profits so run that the expansion of successful en- 
terprises and the appearance of new ventures offset the shrinkage and 
disappearance of unsuccessful ventures, to such an extent that the in- 
itial balance in the labor market continues. 

When a situation becomes such that profits run higher than neces- 
sary for equilibrium as above defined, new ventures and expansions ex- 
ceed failures and abandonments so that demand for labor rises above 
supply. When on the other hand the situation becomes such that 
profits fall below the equilibrium point, failures and abandonments over- 
top new ventures and expansions so that demand for labor falls below 
supply. In the absence of collective bargaining or other means of 
preventing the free movement of wages, the market price of labor will 
shift upward or downward in accordance with the market excess of 
demand or supply, and the return to equilibrium will be automatic. 


(a) Suppose that an initial equilibrium is upset by the appearance, 
in the market, of new supplies of labor. Assume that there are no 
labor unions or other organizations for collective bargaining, each 
workman simply exercising his option of taking an offered wage or 
looking elsewhere for work. Assume further that no simultaneous for- 
tuitous change occurs in the supply of bank reserves. 

Then money wages will move downward. The immediate effect of 
this is to widen profit margins. This in turn by stimulating new ven- 
tures and expansions while reducing failures will bring a net expansion 
of industry. The absorption of the idle labor supply will therefore 
begin. But expanding production will presently require the marketing 
of an enlarged output and this—if nothing has occurred to change 
the circulating money supply (demand bank deposits included)—can 
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apparently closely related to expansion of deposits. It seems to fall 
when expansion of deposits ceases. We have now, then, the phenomena 
of stationary or decreasing money spending combined with an increas 
ng volume of goods for sale. Commodity prices must then fall rap- 
lly to the accompaniment, at first, of rising wages. Profit margins 
therefore narrow very rapidly. Furthermore, there has not yet de- 
veloped—if indeed there can be developed—a method of registering th« 
tate of the labor market with anything approaching the promptness 
with which changes in the goods markets are observed and acted on. 
When therefore the rapid narrowing of profit margins carries the situa 
tion past the equilibrium point, it does not instantly become certain that 
the demand for labor has fallen below supply, and wage rates do not 
nstantly begin to drop even in the situation which, it will be remem- 
bered, we have here assumed—the absence of concerted resistance to 
wage cuts. By the time, therefore, that appropriate wage readjust- 
ment is under way, profit margins will be markedly below the equilibrium 
point and the industrial situation will have passed rapidly from buoy- 
ancy to depression. 

It would seem, however, that with wages allowed to move freely, de 
pression could not long endure. The contraction of bank credit, 
which in the past has usually attended the onset of a depression, never 
proceeds very far. Within a few weeks the banks are usually ready 
and anxious to extend loans. Meantime the curtailment of production 
soon brings about a cessation of the fall of prices, or at least causes 
the rate of fall to become slow. If then the excess supply of labor is 
allowed freely to produce its normal market effect there must in no 
great time come a sufficient widening of profit margins to induce re- 
vival of industrial activity.’ 

(b) Now suppose that an initial equilibrium is upset, not by a rise 
in labor supply, but by an increase in production resulting from im- 
provements in the technic of industry and business organization. For 
simplicity, assume that the money supply remains constant. While 
exactly this situation can scarcely be expected to arise in the actual 
world, the phenomena of adjustment are essentially like those in a sit- 
uation which does frequently occur, when production grows at a 
greater rate than money spending power. 

Here the initial effect will be over-production and consequent fall of 

? Needless to say such a boom as has been discussed is a possibility only on the 
assumption of free movement of wages. It could not occur under the conditions 
which exist today where both labor and public sentiment offer strong resistance te 
downward wage revisions. Nevertheless it is interesting to note that except for 
this resistance there is no reason why high industrial activity should not accompany 
a falling price level, a recently prominent theory of depression to the contrary 
notwithstanding. 
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viously assumed, where wages were allowed to drop until the new labor 
was absorbed, there is no reason to suppose that the percentage of 
total product going to labor in the equilibrium following the read- 
justment would be markedly different from that of the preceding equi- 
librium. Some of the new labor begins almost at once to transfer to the 
ranks of entrepreneurs and to the professions and is in no great num- 
ber of years distributed throughout the range of occupations. Interest 
on capital may at the very first absorb a somewhat greater share of 
product than previously; but this should be corrected automatically 
as the shortage in equipment is made up, a result which will be ac- 
complished fairly rapidly by the combined effect of the temporary 
rise in interest and in profits. Economic rent might conceivably rise 
sharply and permanently with an increase in real volume of produc- 
tion, but this has not so far been the experience of the world. Rather 
the reverse. New demand has served to open up, more often than not, 
new resources more than commensurate with itself. 

The use of collective bargaining, if it prevents absorption of the 
new labor, means, then, that the product of industry is reduced by 
what the unemployed might have produced, and that the percentage 
of this smaller product going directly in wages is probably not larger 
than that which would go from the larger product in the absence of 
collective bargaining. If labor maintains its unemployed directly, 
there is, to employed labor, a further loss. If a government dole is 
given from funds derived from a graduated income tax, it might at 
first sight appear that the total real income of labor might thus be 
made nearly to equal that which would be received without collective 
bargaining. But this loses sight of the fact that any such collection 
of income tax is made at the price of reducing the volume of saving 
for investment, thus in turn reducing the rate of accumulation of 
industrial equipment, and finally bringing about a cumulative reduc- 
tion in production. Such collective bargaining with doles to the un 
employed, can be justified only if one is willing to maintain that the 
evils of our present inequality of incomes justify bringing an accum- 
ulating material loss to labor (in addition to the moral loss involved 
in the pauperization of part of the labor force), for the sake of in- 
flicting a still greater loss on the more prosperous fractions of the 
community. But obviously the reduction of inequality can be accom- 
plished equally well if taxes levied with such object are used to con- 
struct public works or to advance knowledge. 

In the second case,—that of expanding production with unchanged 
money supply,—the loss produced by collective bargaining is relatively 
small; yet it is still a loss and not a gain. If labor uses its collective 
bargaining power to prevent wage cuts when men are thrown out of 
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to oppose wage cuts, undoubtedly makes employers more cautious 
bout offering wage increases in times of rising prices and labor scar- 

y than if they could assume that wage cuts would be accepted with 
t organized resistance when conditions should again require such 
uctions. This effect is not, of course, exactly measurable, but 

ut doubt it is real. 

Suppose, now, that instead of complete organization of labor there 
exists such partial organization as has prevailed for a generation in 
the United States. ‘The degree of unionization is highly variable, 
ranging from totality in some of the skilled occupations to complet« 

ence of organization for unskilled labor. This case is one of spe- 
cial interest as it has furnished material for the false deduction that 

perience shows the efficacy of collective bargaining. There is no 
doubt that the more strongly organized groups can sometimes main- 
tain their wages for long periods—perhaps indefinitely—at a level 

gher than would obtain under individual bargaining. To those un 
used to rigorous thinking, it is an obvious corollary that under com- 
plete organization all labor would profit as the strongly organized 
groups do now. ‘The error lies in the tacit assumption that the gains 

{ the favored groups are made at the expense of employers where , 
n point of fact they are made at the expense of the less strongly 
organized group of workers. 

Suppose that a strongly organized group of labor demands and 
receives an increase in wages. ‘This at once raises the cost of produc- 
tion of all articles into which the product of the given labor group 
enters. Assuming an initial state of equilibrium, the rise in costs will 

press profits below the equilibrium point in the industries imme- 
diately affected. Production will decrease, unemployment will appear, 
and prices will rise. It may of course happen that consumption of 


4] 


ie product of these industries is very little elastic. In that case a 


slio 


ght decrease in production will bring the necessary increase in mar- 
ket price. But the total spent for such products will in that case be 
increased, and assuming that nothing has occurred to change the money 
spending power of the community, there must be a corresponding 
falling off of money volume of demand for other products. Hence 
there will come unemployment and falling wages with falling prices. 
A new equilibrium will be reached when these prices have fallen enough 
to offset the rise of prices in the group of products affected by the 
original wage changes and when the labor supply has been re-absorbed 
at wages which leave equilibrium profits. In these wage changes, 
other strongly organized groups will be able to maintain previous rates 
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in average material well-being in the two countries but to the different 
extent to which they have been able to employ available labor supply. 
American labor has had the good fortune so far to fail in its efforts 
to organize and compel collective bargaining that it finds itself with- 
out power to kill the goose which lays the golden eggs. No flippancy 
is intended in this last statement. If the writer’s analysis is correct, 
the fable of the golden eggs might well have been invented to fit trade 
union collective bargaining. 

A study of the wage data collected by Dr. Hurlin for the Russell 
Sage Foundation suggests, if the writer interprets them correctly, 
that under partial unionization, even the differential gains of the more 
strongly unionized groups are much smaller than is commonly assumed. 
These figures covered the century 1820 to 1920 and were in two groups, 
wages of artisans and wages of unskilled labor. 

For our present purpose the most significant thing about the data 
is that the two sets of wages moved proportionately throughout the per- 
iod, in spite of the fact that unskilled labor was essentially unorganized 
from first to last, while artisans though unorganized at first, gradually 
became very generally unionized in the last forty years of the period. 
If the differential gain from collective bargaining had been marked 
it should have been in evidence in the form of an increasing spread 
between the two classes of wages during this forty years. As already 
noted, no trace of such spread is visible. 

If we divide Dr. Hurlin’s wage figures by his index of wholesale 
prices to obtain approximate figures for real wages, the result is in- 
teresting. Retail prices should, of course, be used rather than whole- 
sale, but the figures for these were not available. The index of real 
wages thus obtained shows a steady and rapid rise from 1820 to 1849, 
a slight recession as prices rose with the influx of California gold, a 
resumption of the rapid upward movement until 1860, a drop during 
the Civil War, and then a second resumption of the upward movement 
continuing until about 1896. Here there was a sharp drop followed 
after a few years by another upward movement which, however, was 
decidedly less rapid than in earlier periods. The two decades following 
1896 constituted the only considerable period of the entire 100 years 
during which real wages showed no marked gain. This, it is to be noted, 
was also the period in which union activity became important. It 
would be unfair to infer that here we have cause and effect. We may 
be certain that the slowness of gain was, in part at least, the always 
observable time-lag of wages during a price rise. But it is surely 
legitimate to say that here as elsewhere such evidence as we have gives 
no warrant for claiming the justification of collective wage bargain- 
ing by experience. 
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volume of production must fall until a price level sufficiently high can 
be maintained to allow equilibrium profits. But this equilibrium is 
one which permits the employment of only a part of the labor force. 
Unfortunately, it is only too easily possible for labor to hold wages 
at such a level if sufficiently organized. 


In the foregoing pages the tacit assumption has been made that 
prices (other than wages) are allowed to move without attempted 
regulation. Between 1922 and the end of 1927 the purchase and sale 
of securities by the federal reserve banks seems to have been largely 
determined by a policy of checking incipient booms and depressions. A 
noteworthy by-product has been the limitation of swings in the com- 
modity price level to relatively small amplitude. Possibly the checking 
of the booms and depressions has been the by-product, and the sta- 
bilizing of price level the main object. It does not matter. What does 
matter for our purpose is that enough has been accomplished to make 
it probable that a really close regulation of commodity price level could 
be obtained if desired. So long as there are plenty of excess reserves 
in the federal reserve system, a continuance of the recent policy com- 
bined with one of increasing the volume of construction of public works 
when signs of depression appeared would seem to be sufficient. To 
insure that such a policy will be permanently applicable, however, ne- 
cessitates provision for decreasing the gold content of the dollar if it 
becomes impossible to maintain an excess of reserves otherwise. The 
great obstacle to permanent stabilization would then appear to be 
our prejudice in favor of a constant weight as a reference standard 
for value. However this may be, and whether or not price stabiliza- 
tion be desirable, its practical accomplishment is one of the possibili- 
ties of the not distant future. It seems worth while, therefore, to con- 
sider wage determination under a stabilized commodity price level.* 

Accordingly let us assume that a-plan is in operation whereby the 
commodity price level is held essentially constant. Now suppose that, 

* The writer is aware that some of the arguments for stabilization have to do with 
the general price level rather than the commodity price level. It seems, however, 
that it is the commodity price level which is more likely to be stabilized. It has been 
argued too, that any attempt at stabilization must go upon the rocks if a very 
short crop of agricultural commodities causes their prices to soar so that to maintain 
the constant price level would require drastic reduction of prices of manufactured 
goods—in other words, that an artificial industrial depression would be created. The 
thing is certainly a theoretic possibility and it is not a complete answer to say 
that there is no recent record of any such shortness in the world production of 
agriculture. It might happen even if it has not. But it would surely not be diffi- 
cult to provide for such special contingency. For example, a price index could be 
used for this purpose which would employ current prices for manufactured com- 
modities and a five-year moving average for agricultural commodities. 
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Suppose now that labor were strongly organized and that stabiliza- 
n attempted rather to keep every one employed than to keep prices 
Then, whenever labor became too eager and forced wages to 
vel which caused unemployment, more bank credit would be issued 
| prices would rise. Of course this would cause demands for new 
re ages, leading to more provision of bank credit and so on until 
dollar reached the limbo where rests the old German mark and 
Russian ruble. 


IX 


In conclusion the writer wishes to say that he feels no call to defend 
ve rates which would be determined by purely individual bar- 
On the contrary the enormous inequality of income under 
present economic system seems to him thoroughly bad. But all the 
for this reason we should examine critically anything which is put 
id as a leveling device. We ought not to follow a road which 
in the wrong direction. Collective wage bargaining between em- 
ers and class conscious workers can in no way help toward a better 
distribution; and it can do enormous harm. 


S. S. GARRETT 
Cornell University 
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poration.” This order was formulated in the mercantilist spirit of the 
day, and sought to prevent the granting of financial assistance to 
f 7 ign competitors of the Dutch trading companies in the East and 
the West Indies. However, these governmental restrictions proved in- 
effective, for Dutch capital continued to flow abroad in ever-increasing 
volume throughout the eighteenth century." In fact by the end of the 
century the policy of foreign lending was telling heavily upon the Dutch 
market. Its overloaned condition is well described by John Adams in 
his report of 1783 to the Continental Congress.® 


Control by Great Britain 

Until the eighteenth century, Great Britain was a debtor rather than 
. creditor in the international money market. Her borrowings from 
Holland were noted above. However, there were occasions when politi- 
cal exigency brought about the export of British capital. Thus a 
British loan was given to Flanders at a time when the Low Countries 
were struggling against foreign aggression.® But it was not until 
the eighteenth century that England became a really important ex- 
porter of capital. During the reigns of King William III, and Queen 
Anne, many of the Whig merchants accumulated vast fortunes; and an 
ever growing proportion of their surplus funds was available for in- 
vestment abroad. Foreign states, unable to satisfy their financial needs 
fully in Amsterdam, now turned to London. These foreign loans in 
time became so extensive that they caused concern in government cir- 
cles. Action was finally taken when the Emperor Charles VI ap- 
proached the London merchants for a large loan. In order to block 
this transaction, Walpole introduced into Parliament a bill prohibiting 
loans to foreign powers without the royal license under privy seal.*® 
The bill was passed over the opposition of the London merchants, but 
they succeeded in limiting its operation to a two-year period and there- 
after it was not renewed.” 

Throughout the remainder of the eighteenth and the first half of the 
nineteenth century, cases of governmental control over the export of 
capital from England were rare. This policy can in part be explained 
as a manifestation of the general laissez-faire attitude of economic and 

*Ibid., p. 334; J. Grunzel, Economic Protectionism, p. 260. 

*See article by Nathaniel T. Bacon on “America’s International Indebtedness,” 
Yale Review, 1900, p- 277. 

*W. Cunningham, op. cit., vol. 1, p. 146. 


“A. P. Poley, History, Law and Practice of the Stock Exchange, 2nd edition, 
p. 14. 
I 

“In 1734 George II of England actually granted a license for a loan to Charles 
VI. The text of this license is contained in Sir Ernest Satow’s The Silesian Loans 
and Frederick the Great, Oxford, 1915, p. 200. 
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1852 to 2,130,768 in 1869.*° Even the unfortunate foreign adventures 
of Napoleon III checked the financial expansion of France only tem- 
porarily. From the Franco-Prussian conflict until the Great War, 
French industry and trade developed so extensively that the nation ac 
cumulated an ever-growing volume of capital for export. Leroy-Beau- 
eu in 1910" estimated that the annual capital accumulation of the na- 
tion was about three billion francs of which only about one billion was 
ceded at home. As a result of the large volume of funds available for 
foreign investment, it grew rapidly in amount as seen in the following 
table. 
GrowTH oF Frencn Foreign INvestmMeNTs 1870-1913" 
(in billions of francs) 


Year Amount 


However, this vast volume of foreign investment was not widely dis- 
tributed as in the case of British oversea capital, but was concentrated 
mainly in Europe. This uneven geographic distribution of French for- 
eign investment is evidenced in the following figures.’ 

GeocrAPHic DIsTRIBUTION OF Frencu Foreign INVESTMENTS 


(in billions of franes) 


Potal for 30.4 Total for Asia, Africa and America. .14.6 
Egypt and Suez and South America. 4.5 
Spain and Portugal ... ... 40 Tunis and French Colonies ........ 4.0 
.. 835 Argentine, Brazil and Mexico 3.0 
30 United States and Canada .... . 10 
Austria Hungary ..... se ...... 85 Other South American countri 6 
Other European countries. . 3.8 

Total for all countries 15.0 


This concentration of French foreign capital in certain European 
countries was due in a large measure to political forces, for the French 
government often used capital as a counter in the game of international 


20 


politics.2? The close relation between French international politics and 


* Hobson, op. cit., p. 129. 

" L’Economiste Francaise, August 13, 1910. 

*H. G. Moulton and C. Lewis, The French Debt Problem, p. 324. 

Moulton and Lewis, ibid, p. 335. 

*'W. Parker, The Paris Bourse and French Finance, p. 112, explains this situa- 
tion as “a vestige of the old tributary position of commerce and finance to the 
noble and clerical governing class.” 
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ket. Under the law of January, 1907, security transactions were 
further controlled by an edict that announcements of all issues, sales 
or introductions of securities must first be published in the official jour- 
nal.22 On one occasion this law was enforced against a British cor- 
poration which was duly convicted.*° The law of 1907 was extended 
from time to time, and on December 16, 1913, a circular of M. Cail- 
laux applied the law to foreign treasury notes.** 

While governmental control was thus directly exercised over the 
Paris Bourse, regulation was also extended over the Coulisse, the unoffi- 
cial security market. In the case of the latter institution, govern- 
mental approval for listing was not mandatory, but it was informally 
requested. These regulations were applied on various occasions. Regu- 
lation to check the export of capital on economic grounds was exercised 
when the stock of the United States Steel Corporation was denied list- 
ing privilege.** Similar action was taken against new Italian securities 
intil it was made clear that the life insurance monopoly would not af- 
fect the interests of France.** Again in 1908 Argentine had given an 
order for artillery to the Krupp concern of Germany as against the 
Schneider works of France. As a result, in the following year when 
Baring Brothers sought to place in Paris the Argentine internal loan 
of 1895, its admission was prohibited by the French government. It 
also banned a Bulgarian loan in 1909 because no orders were to be 
placed with French suppliers.** 

Governmental intervention in the French capital market was exer 
cised not only to check but also to stimulate the export of capital. 
Thus the 1910 loan of 15 million francs was granted to Serbia because 
of the agreement to place a contract for arms with the Schneider 
firm.” 

M. Caillaux, in his capacity as Finance Minister, forced the flota- 
tion of the Turkish loan of 1914.°° How international finance was em- 
ployed to win Italy away from the Triple Alliance is frankly attested 
in the writings of André Tardieu.** 

*QLondon Economist, Jan. 4, 1913, p. 24; see also statement of Raymond Poin- 

in his du Service de la France, vol. I, p. 307. 

* London Morning Post, Dec. 20, 1912. 

*Tondon Financial Times, Jan. 6, 1914; see also his statement in the chamber 
of Deputies, Débats Parlementaires, Dec. 11, 1913, p. 3762. 

" Annals, Nov., 1916, p. 33. 

"J. Grunzel, op. cit., p. 262. 

“This loan was subsequently taken up by a German-Austrian syndicate, but 
only after Bulgaria had yielded certain commercial advantages to the Central 
Powers. Siegmund Schilder, Entwicklungstendenzen der Weltwirtschaft, vol. 1, 
pp. 843, 344. 

“Ibid., 1, p. 848. 

"Y. Guyot in Annals, Nov., 1916, p. 44. 

"A. Tardieu, France and the Alliances, pp. 88-89. 
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nowers of this body also extended to foreign as well as domestic securi- 
The German government exerted its control over capital export 
|so through the agency of the Reichsbank which was closely controlled 
hy the government under the act of 1875. Thus Bismarck made use of 
this power in November, 1887, in blocking the placement of an issue 
of Russian securities.*? 

On another occasion the Prussian Minister of Commerce banned the 
listing of Chicago, Milwaukee and St. Paul railroad shares.** Cases of 

. stimulation of capital export may also be found. Loans to Italy 
were encouraged for political as well as commercial reasons.** Witte in 
his Memoirs*® writes: “In concluding our second commercial treaty with 
Germany in 1904, I succeeded in securing Germany’s permission to float 

r loan in that country.” The Bulgarian loan of 1911 was favored 
by the government, because of the advantage to be gained by German 


46 


lustry.*° Likewise the operation of the great banks in financing the 


Bagdad Railway had the approval of the German government.* 


Control by the United States 


rise of the United States as a creditor nation has been analyzed 


rious studies of recent years. From these it is seen that the de- 
pment of American oversea investments had been in progress even 
re the outbreak of the World War. Not only had this country 
nded its proprietary interest abroad but it had also taken active in- 
erest in foreign loan operations, such as the Japanese issues of 1905 
the Chinese consortium negotiations of 1909. During the Great 
War and particularly after our entrance into the conflict, our capital 
was exported to the belligerent nations on a scale without precedent in 
international financial history. This outward tide has continued in the 
post-war period in such large volume that it has created political and 
economic problems familiar to the the older capital exporting nations of 
Europe, but new to the United States. As a result this country has 


been called upon to develop policies to meet these new conditions. 


“Grunzel, op. cit., p. 261; see also E. Schuster, “German Regulation of Stock 
Exchange,” Economic Journal, vol. X, pp. 1-19. 

“ Die Grosse Politik der Europdischen Kabinette, 1871-1914, Berlin, 1922, p. 335. 

“Werner W. Grundherr, Uber die Wirtschaftliche und Politische Bedeutung 
der Kapitalanlagen in Auslande, p. 130. 

“George V. Siemens, “The National Importance of the Bourse,” London Nation, 
Oct. 6, 1900. 

“S. Witte, op. cit. p. 292. 

“Grundherr, op. cit., passim, p. 10. 

“E. M. Earle, Turkey, The Great Powers and the Bagdad Railway; J. Reisser, 
The German Great Banks, p. 545; K. Helfferich, Georg Von Siemens, vol. 111, p. 
118, Die Grosse Politik, XX VII, part II, p. 697. 
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In view of the possible effect upon the lives, property and trade of its 
nationals in the disaffected districts of any departure from the policy hitherto 
consistently pursued by common consent among the powers, the American 
government believes that any loans to China at the present juncture would 
be inopportune, except upon the conditions already laid down, namely strict 
neutrality as between Chinese factions and broad participations by the inter- 
ested foreign powers. 

While the American government would be inclined to favor financial as- 
sistance to China on the above conditions, it is felt to be a corollarv of 
this policy to discourage loans by its nationals unless assured that such loans 
are in harmony with the above views. °* 

Immediately after the outbreak of the World War the belligerent 
nations placed large orders of supplies in this country. It was natural 
for the foreign nations to seek to finance these purchases by loans in this 
iarket. Mr. Bryan, then Secretary of State, opposed such loans on 
he ground that “in the judgment of this government loans by Ameri- 
can bankers to any European nation which is at war are inconsistent 
with the true spirit of neutrality.”°* This ban however proved inef- 
fe ctive. 


Ruling of 1922 


A definite statement of the policy of the American government to- 
ward the growing volume of capital export in the post-war period was 
enunciated in 1922. On May, 25, 1921, several members of President 
Harding’s cabinet had held a conference with a group of investment 
bankers interested in international finance. At this meeting the gov- 
ernment expressed the desire to be kept informed of the future capital 
movements from this country. The banking group was asked to co- 
jperate in furnishing the government with this information.** Under 
date of March 8, 1922, the government issued its “Statement for the 
Press on Flotations of Foreign Loans,” which read in part as fol- 


lows: 


The flotation of foreign bond issues in the American market is assuming 
an increasing importance and on account of the bearing of such operations 
upon the proper conduct of affairs, it is hoped that American concerns that 
contemplate making foreign loans will inform the Department of State in 
due time of the essential facts and subsequent developments of importance. 
Responsible American bankers will be competent to determine what informa- 
tion they should furnish and when it should be supplied. 

American concerns that wish to ascertain the attitude of the Department 
regarding any projected loan should request the Secretary of State in writing 
for an expression of the Department’s views. The Department will then 
give the matter consideration and, in the light of the information in its pos- 
session, endeavor to say whether objection to the loan in question does or 

" Foreign Relations, 1912, p. 107. 

"A. D. Noyes, The War Period of American Finance, p. 111. 

"Commercial and Financial Chronicle, May 28, 1921, p. 2248. 
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loans should not state or imply that they are contingent upon an ex- 
pression from the Department of State regarding them.’** The var- 
us government departments, particularly Commerce, have di veloped 
in efficient system of collecting data on foreign financial devs lopments, 
and there is usually available adequate information to serve as a basis 
for judging whether the proposed loan is in accordance with public 
policy. Asa result the banking house receives a reply within a few days 
and even within a few hours. The need of a quick response becomes 
more pressing as the competition of British and Continental banking 
uises for international loans becomes keener. 

Practically all foreign dollar loans floated by American banking 
houses since the formation of the above-described practice have been 
referred to the State Department. It may therefore be said that practi 
cally all the loans publicly offered since 1922 have not been objected 
to by the State Department. In answer to a letter of a Congressman 
on this subject, an investment house interested in foreign financing an- 
swered as follows: “In the case of every foreign loan with which we are 
familiar, final and definite action was not taken prior to notifying the 
State Department of the negotiation and giving the State Department 
opportunity to interpose objection. This practice, we believe, holds 
good with all houses irrespective of the amount of the loan.’ 

The ruling of 1922 refers to “loans,” and includes those made not 
only to foreign governments but also to foreign corporations as well. 
The ruling is limited to loans which are to be publicly offered 
and does not extend to loans which are to be privately held even when 
in the form of actual obligations such as bonds. The State Depart- 
ment has however objected to bank credits when intended for a foreign 
government which had been banned as a direct borrower such as Rus- 
sia. While the ruling includes transactions with foreign corporations, 
it does not apply to the sale of their shares in this market. 

Under no circumstances should the ruling be interpreted as an 
opinion by the government on the credit position of a proposed foreign 
loan. On this subject Secretary Kellogg made the following reference: 
The Department has not assumed and could not assume to pass upon the 
validity of loans or the security. It has not the authority of law and it will 
be impossible for any department of the government to parcel out foreign 
loans, pass upon their merits, their security or upon them as business 
propositions. Where objection is not made, the Department universally 

“For explanation of the technical aspects of this ruling see analysis by John 
Foster Dulles on “Our Foreign Loan Policy” in Foreign Affairs, Oct., 1926, p. 34. 

" Congressional Record, vol. 66, part 5, p. 5584. The New York Evening Post 
of May 8, 1925, in discussing this subject of submitting foreign loans to the State 
Department states that, “all of the major transactions in international credit 


have been submitted to the Department, although an unimportant group have re- 
fused to do so.” 
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of the objections of the State Department. One form of objection 
which may be considered political in nature has been the opposition 
to loans intended for foreign governments which have not yet settled 
their debts to the United States. These inter-governmental claims 
arising out of the advances granted during the war and immediate 
post-war periods have been in process of settlement by the Debt Fund- 
ing Commission appointed by Congress. Pending an adjustment of 
these public obligations, it was a natural corollary of policy to pre- 
vent foreign governments from creating any private obligations in the 
American money market. In fact it is reasonable to suppose that the 
ruling of 1922 was formulated primarily in relation to the settle- 
ment of the inter-governmental debts. As a matter of fact the ruling 
was actively applied against various countries which showed an un- 
willingness to come to terms with the Debt Funding Commission.*? In 
explanation of this policy the Secretary of the Treasury in his report 
for 1925 made the following statement : 


Early in 1925, after much consideration, it was decided that it was con- 
trary to the best interests of the United States to permit foreign govern- 
ments which refused to adjust or make a reasonable effort to adjust their 
debts to the United States to finance any portion of their requirements in 
this country. States, municipalities, and private enterprises within the 
country concerned were included in the prohibition. Bankers consulting 
the State Department were notified that the government objected to such 
financing. While the United States was loath to exert pressure by this 
means on any foreign government to settle its indebtedness, and while 
this country has every desire to see its surplus resources at work in the 
economic reconstruction and development of countries abroad, national 
interest demands that our resources be not permitted to flow into countries 
which do not honor their obligations to the United States and through the 
United States to its citizens.** 


In 1926 the State Department proscribed a loan which was intended 
indirectly for Russia through the intermediary of the German banks. 
A New York investment house had arranged a credit with a Berlin 
bank for financing the shipment of German goods to Russia. The 
attitude of the State Department toward this transaction was described 
in the New York Times, April 11, 1926, as follows :** 


"The New York Times, Nov. 22, 1925, p. 2, states that “the government has 
blocked a number of loans to smaller nations which have not yet funded their debts 
to this country.” For additional comments see New York Times, Nov. 15, 1925, p. 
12; New York Journal of Commerce, July 14, 1925; Wall Street Journal, June 23, 
1925. The most important application of the ruling of 1922 in relation to debt 
settlement was in the case of France. New York Times, Dec. 31, 1924, Jan. 23, 
1925, Oct. 16, 1925, Oct. 11, 1927. 

“Annual Report of the Secretary of the Treasury, 1925, pp. 54-55. 

“New York Times, April 11, 1926. 
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The administration does not believe the New York banking houses will 
wish to provide loans which might be diverted to support the coffee specu- 
tion which has been in progress for the past year at the hands of the 

ee combination in Sao Paulo, Brazil. Such support would simply bolster 


» the extravagant prices to the American consumer. 

A similar intervention by the Secretary of Commerce occurred in 
nection with the potash loan. The potash syndicate had approached 
\merican bankers for a loan, but as explained by the latter :’ 


In view of the apparent desire of the authorities in the United States 
to discourage the issue of loans secured by certain commodities not pro 
ced in America, and the consequent delay in connection with the Ameri 


n issue of the potash loan, it has been decided to proceed to issu 
st in London, Amsterdam, Zurich and Sweden. 


Another case of regulation of foreign loans on economic grounds 
is arisen in relation to the transfer problem, particularly as it affects 
e future payment of German municipal and provincial obligations. 
The German external loan was floated in 1924 and for a time there 
was a lull in further financing. However as confidence was gradually 
restored in German credit, numerous local loans were placed in this 
market. The volume of this financing was so considerable that Sec- 
retary Kellogg in his speech of December, 1925," made the follow- 
ing comment: 

While the department has not thought itself called upon to object to 
ch loans as against the public interest, it has called the bankers’ atten 
tion to the fact that indiscriminate loans to municipalities and states were 
not, it was believed, favored by the German government, and might 
rious questions of transfer of funds sufficient to pay the principal and 


interest on such bonds.*? 


ral 


The State Department also interposed its objection to a loan to 
t Czechoslovakian brewery “on the ground that the administration 


could not consistently approve a loan for the manufacture of a bever 


age abroad considered illegal at home.’’** 


On certain occasions the government has taken steps to facilitate 
‘oreign loans. Thus, in the case of the contemplated Austrian loan 
of 1928, the Treasury Department on February 22, 1928, made the 
following announcement 


It is proposed to recommend to Congress that the Secretary of the 
Treasury be granted the authority in his discretion to subordinate the lien of 
the United States on Austria’s assets and revenues to the extent necessary 

New York Times, December 2, 1925. 

™ New York Times, December 15, 1925. 

™See also attitude of State Department regarding German loans, New York 
‘imes, September 27, Nov. 7, 1927. 

Christian Science Monitor, Oct. 8, 1927, p. 1. 

* Journal of Commerce. 
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It is thus seen that governmental control over foreign investment in 
the case of the United States has been relatively slight.” 

From this fact that the government does not exercise strict control 
over the flow of our capital abroad, two important policies should 
be kept in mind by the bankers making such loans. First, if defaults 
occur in the future, little political assistance should be expected from 
the government which has assumed practically no share in the making 
of these loans. Secondly, as a result, bankers must realize that the 
responsibility for the ultimate payment of the foreign loans which 
they are extending rests primarily on the soundness of their credit 
judgment and not upon the possibility of political pressure of the 
United States government. Hence, in the interests of their clients, 
every care must be exercised no matter how keen is the competition 
for foreign business. 

Georce W. Epwarps 

College of the City of New York 

“The administration spokesman asserted emphatically that the government has 
never attempted to supervise foreign loans, floated in the United States,” New 
York Times, April 9, 1925. “The government is doing as little as possible to dictate 
1 policy in this connection,” President Coolidge, New York Times, January 22, 
1927; the President also said he considered “the very limited control exercised by 
the Department of State beneficial,” United States Daily, October 22, 1927, p. 219. 
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niece of marginal wheat-land. At the same price for wheat there may be 
her pieces of marginal wheat-land which are incapable of producing barley 
but could produce Indian corn of about equal value. According to Pro- 
fessor Hayes the net productivity of this land under Indian corn (which 
is their corn rent) is also a “‘cost’”’ of raising wheat. There might in fact 
be a thousand such “costs” at any given price of wheat, according to the 
different alternative employments of different pieces of marginal wheat-land. 
It means nothing, except that the “price” of wheat in terms of all these 
thousand alternative products is such as to make certain pieces of land 
marginal between wheat and one or more of the alternatives. 

The trouble with Professor Hayes is that he is looking at his rent in 
terms of a money payment, like a bookkeeper, rather than in terms of net 
productivity of commodities, like an economist. It means nothing to say 
that a rental of 100 bushels of wheat is a cost of producing 200 bushels 
of barley, because everybody knows that you do not use 100 bushels of wheat 
in producing 200 bushels of barley; but when you call it a rent of $100 
it looks more plausible. The only intelligible measure of the cost of pro 
ducing wheat is the amount of labor and of capital-use required where it 
is produced at the greatest disadvantage, that is to say, on no-rent land. 
It is perfectly true, as Professor Hayes says, that at a given price and a 


civen instant there may be no marginal land for wheat which is also no-rent 
land—that all the land brought under wheat by the latest rise in price may 
have been brought in from other uses and not from no use at all. (In the 
case of certain higher uses, such as urban residential and business property, 
is situation is probably invariable.) In that event we must convert the cost 
of producing wheat into terms of pure labor and capital-use by ascertaining 
how much wheat will exchange for the produce of a given amount of labor 
and capital-use on a piece of true no-rent land employed for the production 
of something else. If there be some true no-rent land employed for the 
production of barley we can readily obtain the cost (in labor and capital- 
of barley; and if wheat sells for twice the price of barley it follows 
the cost of a bushel of wheat is twice the labor and capital-use required 
for a bushel of barley. That is an intelligible expression. The statement 
that the cost of a bushel of wheat is two bushels of barley is not. 

“Whenever land may be used for any one of two or more purposes,” 
says Professor Hayes, “the rent that might be derived from one use is a 
factor in determining whether it can profitably be devoted to some other 
use.” But the rent is a resultant of the productive power of the land under 
the first use. What Professor Hayes is really saying is that the productivity 
of land under one use is a factor in determining whether it can profitably 
be devoted to some other use. Which is surely a truism and not a scientific 
discovery. 


B. K. SanpwELu 
Montreal, Canada 


CoMMENT oN Review or Guest’s “Pustic 
I do not like to take issue with anyone who takes the time and trouble 
to review my book, but Mr. Conant by quoting fragments of sentences 
seems to ascribe to me opinions which I do not hold and which are not 


‘See Review by Luther Conant, Jr., American Economic Review, September, 
1928, p. 544. 
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[ fully agree with Mr. Conant that the concluding chapter, on “Methods 
if control,” is disappointing. But I must object to his statement that I 
ve recommended limitation of debt totals. Speaking of limitation of 
ix rates and of debt totals, I have written as follows: “Both of these 
ethods of control fall far short of attaining the purposes at which they 
are aimed and are useless as a means of bringing about conformation to 
the standards outlined above. The rigidity of these restrictions often puts 
the local government in a bad position, and through no fault or extrava 

e on the part of its officials. Such limitations deprive public expendi- 

es of the elastic quality which they must have if conformation to any 

kind of a standard other than a rigid one is to be brought about, and the 

pe of standard advocated in this study is far from being one of the 
inelastic variety.” 

(he final chapter is disappointing because it contains no magic formule 

h will cure the present ills in public expenditure, no panacea which 
will usher in the millenium as far as matters of public finance are con 
cerned. But here again, I feel that Mr. Conant has erred seriously when 
he asserts that the reader has been led to look to social-psychological 
factors for corrective changes. Social psychology has merely furnished 

scientific basis for the diagnosis, and it must be admitted that diagnosis 
and prescription are quite different in character and function. What Mr. 
Conant expected in the way of remedies is impossible to say; but I renew 
to him the general invitation in the preface, which he perhaps overlooked, 
to provide a more thorough-going treatment of the subject. The book will 
not have been in vain if it accomplishes no more than that.” 


Haroitp W. Guest 


Baker University 
Pp. 178-179. 
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lers but subordinate wage earners, too, perhaps the latter more than 
former, may find it difficult to change from one line to another. 
Some are doubtless “marginal” between different lines. Many are not. 
So, too, of land. Rent-yielding land, not at all marginal land in thé 
common sense, may yet be marginal between two different uses. Th 
that, as Professor Taussig contends, the qualities of one farm 

it be transferred to another farm, or that a wheat farm is not 
tisfactory site for a shoe factory, proves nothing as to the fixity 
land in a given use. The wheat land may be capable of diversion 
ito the production of rye, corn, oats, potatoes, radishes or fruit. True, 
me land practically cannot be so diverted: but there is, in this 
card, no difference in principle between the relation of rent to cost and 
ice and of wages or managerial “profits” to cost and price. And 
ere is exactly the same economic loss involved when, through a tariff, 
some of the rent-yielding land of a country is diverted to a line in 
which its rental yield (except as raised by the tariff) is less than it 


uld be in some other line, as there is when such a tariff causes labor 


yr management or capital to be turned away from its most effectiv: 
application. The principle involved here, called attention to in an 
arlier generation by Jevons and, more recently, emphasized with a 
mewhat different slant by Professor H. J. Davenport, has been singu 
rly neglected by a large group of economists. Although the general 
nelusions of his book are not really vitiated by the failure to bring 
ut the equal significance of rent as a price-determining factor, on 
hes that Professor Taussig’s scholarly presentation might possess 
added excellence. The reviewer makes this comment with du 
imility, recollecting that he, too, has at times seriously neglected this 
ispect of cost in relation to international trade. 

In the discussion of “comparative advantage and protection,” a num 
ber of sentences making up a considerable part of a paragraph seem 
to be a bit confused (pp. 179-180). Very likely the mistake is by 
typewritist or printer, somehow overlooked in the reading of the proof. 
“There are goods,” the text reads (pp. 179-180), “which, though not 
exported, are not imported; goods where the balance is even, so to 
speak. .... The explanation of their continued importation lies in 
the fact. ....” There seems here to be a contention that certain 
goods are not imported and, almost in the next sentence, reference to 
an “explanation of their continued importation.” Probably there is 
a significant omission of one or more sentences, referring to some second 
class of goods, which it pays the United States to import. 

Another probably accidental error appears in the discussion of the 


foreign exchanges when the author refers, as an “equalizing factor,” 
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foreign country before paying for them and then arrange for payment 
through floating its securities in the country where the orders have 
been placed. It can even float the securities after the actual delivery 
of the goods. If it does so, such action prevents an outflow of gold 
(or, perhaps, merely a change in the price of exchange) that would 
operate to cause an exportation of goods equal to the importation. 
And when a war-pressed government does the same, it can still be said 
that the chain of causation is the usual one in the sense that the loans 
made or securities sold are a necessary condition of the continued flow 
of goods one way without a reverse flow of gold (which last, on any 
extended scale, may be impossible). 

Discussing the later policy of the federal reserve banks of absorbing 
ind releasing gold without allowing credit to be expanded or con- 
tracted, the author concludes (pp. 331-332) : 

Neither inflow nor outflow had the effects which the received doctrines 
contemplate; .... And when finally the gold poured in, no rise in prices 
ensued, and no increased importation of goods was induced by rising 
priceS. . ++ 

The reviewer would feel better satisfied had Professor Taussig not 
so readily admitted an apparent inconsistency of the facts with the 
theory, at least not without considering possible effects of the flow of 
gold into the United States upon prices of goods or upon the purchas- 
ing power of gold in those foreign countries from which the gold came. 
Even though no effect was produced in reducing the purchasing power 
of gold in the United States, the production of the reverse effect on 
the value of gold abroad would bring the same kind of change in the 
flow of trade. The reader is left, in this matter, without information 
which might be relevant. 

Great pains are taken to show, in detail, how the gains and losses 
from trade would be affected, with changing relative demands by the 
people of each of two trading countries for the goods of the other, 
in case of the use of inconvertible paper money in both. The prob- 
lem is, in the main, well handled. The conclusion arrived at is that 
the relative gains of such a change in demands would be influenced in 
the same way as if both countries were on a gold standard. 

Nevertheless, it seems to the reviewer that the discussion would be 
a better one had the author distinguished between the sort of case 
where the trading countries have, each, inconvertible paper money with, 
however, gold flowing freely in settlement of balances, and the sort of 
case in which, as largely during the war period, the flow of gold is 
interfered with by the government. Doubtless the same general con- 
clusion would be arrived at on each hypothesis. But, on the first 
hypothesis, it is questionable whether one should state that (pp. 855-6) : 
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{nd a bank discount rate lower than the net marginal return in that 
ntry, tends to encourage such borrowing. Obviously, if the banks 
to do anything like a full quota of domestic business they cannot, 

ng-run proposition, charge rates much higher than, in the pre- 
ling stage of invention, saving and investment, capital can earn. 

But 


ve a discount rate which would encourage borrowing, keep the 


y undoubtedly can, by making their rate permanently a shade 


int of bank credit at a permanently lower level and keep the price 
level, too, subject to the influence of gold inflow from abroad, at a 
rmanently lower level. Thus, a high discount rate adopted with the 
intention of stopping a rise in the price level which was occurring else- 


ere, could, within limits, keep down prices in the high-rate country 


nd encourage its exports. If the country were large enough, the 


ermanent effect on the international price level might thus be appre- 


able. And if the countries trading with it were likewise trying to 


tabilize, its excess of exports need not occur. 

All this is not to say whether the use of the bank discount rate is 
the best way to control the price level. But one can scarcely avoid 
feeling a bit surprised that a writer of Professor Taussig’s general 
viewpoint should seem to question the possibility of even a permanent 
control of the price level by means of the discount rate. Or has the 
reviewer failed to understand the author’s point and so unwittingly mis- 
represented ? 

Discussing the subject of changes in the volume of paper money and 
the incident rise of prices, Professor Taussig scouts the idea (chapter 
29) that inflation and rising prices are to be expected, normally, to 
encourage exports and to discourage imports, acting (as has some- 
times been claimed) as a bounty on the former. “If exchange rises 
nore than prices do,” he admits (p. 387), “the prices of exportable 
goods will be affected more than other prices, and the export bounty 
will set in..... But events may take precisely the reverse course. 
Exchange may rise less than prices. Then there will be a special profit 
on importing; a bounty on imports; a damper on exports.” 

In this connection reference is made, as a special case (p. 289), to 
the fact that: 


the German government increased its currency issues during a year or 
thereabouts immediately after the Great War. It had heavy remittances 
to make on reparations account; and it was the purchaser, directly or in 
directly, of needed food supplies and raw materials. Exchange went up, 
exports were stimulated, exported goods could be delivered abroad at low- 
ered prices, and there came the fright about “exchange dumping.” 


With this reasoning, in general, the reviewer is in agreement. It 
is clearly and convincingly expressed. And that the point should be 
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the current books. Perhaps it was never, before the World War, 
, influence worth any mention at all. Surely, no blame attaches 
to Professor Taussig for not discussing it. Yet it is a small part of 
e problem of international exchange and so should perhaps be men- 
‘oned here as involving a slight modification of Professor T'aussig’s 
conclusions. 
Perhaps too much attention has been directed, in this review, to 
tters of dissent. A reviewer naturally has an inclination, in giving 
serious discussion to a book, to argue much the more extensively on 
ects regarding which he disagrees with the author, even though 
be few. Is this, perchance, merely the consequence of an undue 
to self justification? Or may it have an essential reasonableness? 
For, after all, on points where agreement is felt, the best comment may 
well take the form, in case the book is effectively written, of advice 
consult it as presenting an adequate and satisfactory explanation. 
Such advice the reviewer can give, in this instance, with a good con- 
science, feeling, as he does, that Professor Taussig’s book deserves 
careful and intensive study. Harry Gunnison Brown 


University of Missouri 


Principles of Economics. By O. Frep Bovcxe. Vols. I and II. (New 
York: Macmillan. 1925. Pp. xii, 565; x, 520.) 

The appearance of another book on general economics (the extended 

notice of which has been unfortunately delayed) is no longer an event. 


99 


If “outlines, elements.” “essentials,” ‘“‘worlds,” and the like be 


idded to the more conventional “introductions” and “principles,” 
the count, as recorded by such a device as the card catalogue of the 
Library of Congress, is now above one hundred and fifty, and the two 
hundred mark is well in sight. The slow and painful progress of 
our understanding and the rapid increase in the number of volumes, 
wherein economics is retailed to indifferent general readers and con- 
scripted college students, leaves to a rather discredited Malthusian 

rmula at least a mite of current validity. Since a likeness of title is 
so usually accompanied by a likeness in viewpoint, in doctrine and in 
style, we are prone to view the publication of yet another volume as 
an act rather of negligence than of service. 

As an all-too-rare luck would have it, Mr. Boucke’s volume contains 
enough that is fresh and unfamiliar to justify his leave to print; even 
more, it makes out a good case for being read. It does not elaborate 
1 new conception of economics or add conquered provinces to its 
domain; it does not put doctrines up in simpler and shorter words than 
have ever been employed before for Elsie, Helen, Babbitt, or Everyman. 
It does not attempt to effect a friendly reconciliation between the 
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method, by abstraction from contemporary reality, by driving argu- 
ments from assumptions to conclusions, by subduing general statements 
to the re juirements of a scheme of articulated doctrines. A compa ison 

iht to make us more aware of that curious performance of mind 


which we call “the intellectual process” and more sensitive to the tricks 


the trade which we resort to with such assurance in interpretation 


| generalization. It should indicate how highly selective is the art 
system-building, and it may perchance lead to speculation as to 
one can believe in pure theory and remain an intellectual mono- 

Its danger is that it may cause some who are lukewarm in the 

h to wonder if several different and equally valid systems may not 
ibstracted from the same current economic reality. Such a com- 


‘son may even lead some of us, who with great labor and much weari- 


ss of spirit have been engaged in trying to understand a tiny seg- 
ment of our industrial system, to be amazed that so many large truths 
can be won so quickly and seemingly at so small an intellectual price. 

All of which is quite unfair to the author of yet another treatise on 
general economics which is crowded with good and provoking things 
ind which has real significance. But Mr. Boucke, no more than you or 
I, can prevent readers and reviewers from getting out of his book 
what he did not put into it. 

Watton H. Hamitron 
Yale University 


Contemporary Sociological Theories. By Pirirm Soroxin. (New 
York: Harper. 1928. Pp. xxiii, 785. $4.00.) 

For the puzzled candidate for a doctorate in social science it used 
to be an expedient, accepted as right and proper, to select some ob- 
scure writer of the past, the obscurer the better, look up his parentage, 
birth place, and early education, read and abstract his writings, and 
paste the abstracts together, with such logical consistency as immature 
critical faculty and fragmentary knowledge of the general field and its 
historical development could muster, into a thesis which would satisfy 
a more or less exacting examination committee, none of whom, perhaps, 
knew much more than his name about the man honored as the subject 
of the dissertation. Of late years there has been something less of this. 
Possibly all the obscurities worth while have been embalmed in 
doctoral theses. There is also some tendency to hold that even a 
graduate dissertation should be in some respect constructive. 

Of late, however, we have had an epidemic of books, usually in the 
nature of symposia, dealing with “history,” “origins,” “trends,” and 
“relations” of the social sciences, singly and collectively. Are these 
books a sign of a healthy intellectual vigor and constructive urge in 
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n the field of sociology, Professor Sorokin’s thick volume needs a defi- 
nite brief of its raison d’étre. In the absence of such a brief, not even 
wuthor’s extensive contributions and international reputation would 
bsolve him from suspicion of marking time, however learnedly. Antici- 
nating some such demand, he is ready with a brief, and it is satis- 
‘ 


ctory. There is no “single book which gives a concise survey of all 


the principal sociological theories of the period mentioned.” (Incident- 
lly the same is true in economics.) “Some approximate knowledge of 

yeneral situation in contemporary sociology” (which is made to in- 
clude H. C. Carey, Le Play, and Gobineau) is necessary, else the un- 
nformed scholar might devote his energies “to the discovery of a new 


logical America after it was discovered [and we might add, aban 


doned] long ago.” Finally, Professor Sorokin holds, the urgent task is 
separate what is valid from what is false in the multitude of various 
nd contradictory systems. Doubtless someone has to attempt this task, 
ugh it is a thankless one. “True and false” is a bald classification. 
Judgments of truth or falsity in philosophy are sure to have some sub- 
jective bias and therefore not to carry entire conviction, except to un- 
itical minds that bend the knee to authority. Professor Sorokin has 
made as objective a critique as is probably humanly possible. His pres- 
entation is remarkably clear, for the most part well balanced in the 
space he gives to respective writers (though one may demur at the dis- 
proportionate amount of space given to Le Play, Gobineau, and Adolphe 
Coste), extremely well documented, readable, and marked by an aston- 
hing breadth of erudition. The book is in excellent temper, urbane, 
judicious, and critical. Professor Sorokin manages to find something 
good in nearly all the schools and approaches. Rarely does he reject 
in toto. The reader at times may wish that he would hit a little harder. 
Sociology appears to be a blanket large enough to cover a very wide 
range of thought and research. The mechanistic, geographical, bio- 
logical, anthropo-racial, demographic, “sociologistic,” psychological, 
nd psycho-sociological schools are dealt with. Not only sociologists 
but social scientists in other fields will find the book informing and 
valuable. Students of population and social selection, in particular, 
will find it worth while to consult. It cannot fail to remain for a long 
time a valuable reference work. It is not a book to be read straight 
through. Some notion of its scope may be had from the fact that 
the index of writers whose works are cited includes upwards of twelve 
hundred names. A few, but surprisingly few, errors have crept into 
citations in the elaborate footnotes. 
A. B. Wotre 
Ohio State University 
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immediately ahead, will be that in which the wages of the mass of manual 
rkers will be raised to a level which will give not only comfort and 
encv but some degree of culture as well. In more general terms. it will 


the stage in which those who follow one occupation will become, on the 
rage, approximately as prosperous as those who follow another. After 
s is achieved it may be that the next problem will be that of equalizing 
prosperity among different persons in the same occupation, or of eliminat 
x the individual failures in an occupation which is generally prosperous 


If any country, he says elsewhere (p. 166), “can lay down and en 
ree, first, the general rule that evervone sho 


( prosper in exact pro 
ion as he contributed to the prosperity of the whole. and second. that 
vone should have the best possible opportunities for training himself 

make his maximum contribution to that general prosperity, two re 
ire absolutely certain to follow. First, there will be a great deal of 
ceneral prosperity. Second, that general prosperity will be widely dif 
ised among all classes and occupations. 


Whether the op 


imistie point of vie tken by the authors is sound 


nd whether their reliance on the automatic working of economic forces is 
| 
I 


fied, only the future can tell. Meanwhil like other recent works 
Professor Carver, this book will undoubtedly provoke much discus 
ing conser\ itives, libe rals, and radi als, Lo e current ] ibe ls 
M G. 


Crank, J. M. and others. Adam Smith, 1776-1926 Chicago: Univ. of 


C] ivo Press. 1928. Pp. ix, 241. $3 
\ collection of addresses delivered at the University of Chicago to 
] memorate the sesquicentennial of the publication of e Wealth of 
Vations. These include: ‘“‘The dawn of a science,” by J. H. Hollander; 
; (he founder of a school,’ by J. H. Hollander: Ada Smith and the 


rrents of history,’ by J. M. Clark; “Smith’s theory of value and 
tion,” by P. H. Douglas; ““Adam Smith and laissez faire.’ by Jacob 


Viner; “Adam Smith: moralist and philosopher,’ by G. R. Morrow; 


and “The introduction of Adam Smith on the Continent,’ by Mel 
chior Palyi. 
Curtis, R. E. Economics: principles and interpretation, Chicago and 

‘ew York: Shaw. 1928. Pp. xviii, 877. $4.50. 
harrcuitp, F, R. and Compron, R. T. Economic problems: a book of se- 

lected readings. (New York: Macmillan. 1928. Pp. xi, 610. 

A stimulating and provocative book of readings, from widely scattered 
sources. ‘The readings average about ten pages each, which is sufficient to 
give a really fair and intelligible excerpt from each of the various writers. 
Some of the writers quoted would not not rank high as economists, 
but as the authors of the book explain: ‘The student must be led away 
from his conception as to the infallibility of the printed word. He 
must come to recognize that a publication may sometimes be, not his 
friend and guide on the path to knowledge, but an intellectual a 
versary against which he must match his knowledge and his wit. He 
must develop the critical attitude toward what 
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Holt, Provpuon, P. J. Proudhon’s solution of the social problem. Fdited by 
Henry Conen. (New York: Vanguard Press. 1927. Pp. xvi, 225. 
nics o ) 


This little volume is doubly valuable. It gives us the first English 


rs hey translation of one of Proudhon’s most characteristic works. his project 

ranked for a bank of free credit, and in the appended articles by Charles A. 

reter Dana and William B. Greene (both in 1849), it shows how fruitful the 
lt soil of America was at this same early period for similar ideas. 

ce tha Proudhon’s theory, first set forth fully in 1848, was briefly as follows. 

Angi} Political revolutions are of no lasting importance. It is the economic 


structure that matters, and the most important part of that structure is 
not, as Marx would have it, the processes of production, but rather the 


ms ar processes of “circulation.” Where the free exchange of goods, services 
prin and tools is in any way hampered, there we may expect trouble and the 
€ pa exploitation of class by class. Now what chiefly hampers the exchange 
of goods and services today? The interest which has to be paid for 
T every step in the process. And what is the chief ingredient in interest? 
f sor Not risk, certainly not abstinence, but the cost of production of the 
s—for precious metals themselves. 


Shall we then, says Proudhon, dispense with a material basis for our 
3 r currency altogether and return to the era of the assignats? By no means. 
Let us stick to a circulation of real commodities, but let it not be gold 


only that is given such a privilege, but rather all commodities directly. 


nd x Let our currency consist of bills of exchange, generalized as to time 
rok ir and place. Let us, that is, form a bank, whose notes shall be based 
Pay! upon real transactions, upon warehouse receipts and commercial paper 
of all sorts, and upon nothing else. Such a bank can well afford to lower 
id tl its discount rate to one per cent or so, merely enough to cover overhead. 
mar Its members will prefer to deal with one another, and presently its influ- 
at ar ence upon the discount rate outside will be such as to bring idle land and 
pr capital into active use and completely transform the lot of the small 
st of producer. 


Proudhon at first proposed to have this bank operated under the Pro 

visional Government itself; in fact he proposed to have the Bank of 
France become such an institution. But this was only a passing sug- 
gestion, foreign to his basic philosophy of anti-governmentalism. His 
_— later and more consistent plan was to have it operated by a non-profit- 
making mutual association, of which he was presently appointed director. 
terest A considerable fund of non-interest-bearing stock had actually been sub- 
fairly scribed when Proudhon was thrown into prison for revolutionary propa- 
ganda and the whole had to be liquidated. 
[se Proudhon’s project differs in interesting respects from Owen's famous 
Alon labor exchange bank as well as from John Gray's warehouse bank, to 
say nothing of the early land banks of this country. Proudhon at least 
Pp started out with some real feeling for making credit expand only with the 
volume of actual transactions. Yet in the main, his remedy belongs 
a to the same school and springs from similar causes: an era of falling 
prices and the discomfort, very evident to the independent business man, 
—_ of a dislocation between potential and effective demand. Proudhon had 
been in a position to appreciate this, for he was for years master of a 
failing printing establishment with a heavy burden of debt. 
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Works Tuan, M. L. Simonde de Sismondi as an economist. (New York: Colum- 
LAS bia Univ. Press. 1927. Pp. 178. $3.50.) 
; If a monograph on such a subject as this one fails in accuracy of de- 
- <- ii] or completeness of exposition, it is a calamity. The job is not 
P} likely to be done by another. At best a correction or supplement ap- 
, irs in some journal. When, then, as here, evaluation of life and 
gS of work is accomplished with a fine sense of proportion and sympathetic 
‘ong but critical scholarship, the treatise is most welcome. It is all the more 
37 itisfying in view of the fact that it is what the Germans call a Ret- 
on j, a restoration of a neglected economist to his rightful place in the 
" story of economic thought. 

Sismondi has too frequently either been ignored or dismissed with the 
term extremist. That he saw clearly the weaknesses in the extreme po- 
sition of the classical school and yet avoided the other opposite of 
doctrinaire Utopianism, that his intense sympathy with submerged groups 

igen did not becloud his clear, incisive intellect, is convincingly proved in this 
LOSEIN study. To Sismondi applies what Carlyle once said of Grillparzer, namely 
that English-speaking people must learn to pronounce his name. 
i After reviewing briefly the life of Sismondi and particularly the 
developments that led to his nonconformist attitude in contrast with the 
on of | classicists, Tuan, in Chapters 2 and 3, analyzes Sismondi’s work as 
ry of | critic and his theoretical conceptions. His clear perception of the evils 
inherent in the dawning age of machinery brings him into sharp conflict 
with the theory of self-interest, and brings into relief his conception of 
| cis economies as the ‘science of beneficence” and that it “should bear a 
e na closer resemblance to the science of morals and politics than to that 
of mathematics.” His pleas for birth-control, labor insurance, pro 
ssive taxation, for laws regulating hours of labor, and for public en 
ghtenment through statistics to avoid the evils of over-production, re- 
ns. veal how modern this early economist was. 
1 ex Che work concludes with a chapter on the influence of Sismondi on 
} his followers, Villeneuve-Bargemont, Droz, and Buret. 
The four page bibliography is comprehensive. On page 49, line 1, 
p the word “no” should be inserted after “has.” 
This Water E. Ro.torr 
+t In 
hic Vireitu, F. Adamo Smith. (Milan: Edizione Athena. 1928. L. 5.) 
oy Vievcers, W. Das Ende der Grenznutzentheorie? Eine Auseinanderset 
ve cung mit Franz Oppenheimer. (Stuttgart: C. Poeschel. 1925.) 
Act After almost fifty years of marginalism in economic theory, Franz 
‘ Oppenheimer has tried, in a voluminous system that embraces all of 
711 sociology, political science and economics, to return to the objective theory 
si of value and to restate it in new form. No wonder that his work has 
a . called forth wide attention, not the least owing to the brilliant and 
we vivid manner with which it is presented. But also no wonder that a 
List complete and careful critique of this attempt was wanted, — This has 
oe been given by Dr. Vleugels in the present little book. The author 
ee deals with Oppenheimer’s critique of the Austrian school and tries to 
my show that these criticisms, as well as Oppenheimer’s own positive solu- 


tion, can be adequately dealt with, and that without great difficulties. 
Zz Vleugels bases his argument on Béhm-Bawerk and Wieser, and step 
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problem of launching new industries. The book throughout is broadly 
ynomic. 
It is but natural to suppose that the editor of such a volume should 
ignify the importance of Hamilton and his “famous” Report in con- 
ction with the promotion of manufactures. A critical study of Ham- 
n’s influence in this field remains to be made. When it shall have 
en made it would not be surprising to find that the influence of the 
Report has been greatly over-rated, and that much in the Report 
Hamilton owed to unacknowledged sources. In the absence of such a 
tical study it does not seem too rash to question Professor Gay’s 
acterization of the Secretary as the “founder of our economic 
cy,” at least so far as manufacturing industries are concerned. Dr. 
Col points out the precedents for encouraging industry—those sup- 
| by the mercantile system, the colonial tariffs, the tariffs of the 
states during the Confederation, and the Federal act of 1789 (not 
1790) passed two or three months before the treasury department 
was created. Congress most naturally and without a suggestion from 
Hamilton, as far as known, set out on the pathway of protection. 
It therefore seems doubtful whether it can properly be said that “the 
Report was epochal, because it gave the first important impetus to 
t policy of protection which with increasing force has since that 
dominated the tariff-making of this country.” While the general 
rend of tariff changes from 1789 to the Second War was mildly pro- 
ctive, there is no indication that this trend was due to the influence 
of the Report. The legislation of the period was the natural applica- 
tion of long established policies to the obvious needs of nascent in- 
dustries and the same may be said with even more force of the Act 
of 1816. 
But whatever the facts as to the practical influence of the Report, it 
s the intellectual feat of “breaking a new path,” working “almost with- 
out precedent in the field of protectionist theory” that receives Dr. 
Cole’s warmest admiration. The task of collecting the data found in 
the Report, the setting forth of the advantages of a diversified industry, 
ind the formulation of the reasons for giving encouragement to manu- 
factures was indeed no slight undertaking, and it was weightily, if not 
brilliantly, performed. It ought to be noted, however, that Hamilton 
was not working without precedent, as Dr. Cole has pointed out, nor was 
he working alone; for he had in his Asistant Secretary of the Treasury, 
Tench Coxe, a student for years of the problems dealt with in the 
Report, who had as early as 1787 spoken in influential circles on the 
desirability and feasibility of establishing manufactures of the new 
sort; who had collected much information about manufactures in the 
Middle States, especially in his native state of Pennsylvania—informa- 
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author has reached back far behind the October Revolution for much 
the explanation and has thrown the picture against the political 
background without which it cannot be understood. The story of the 
first eight months makes clear the pressure of political issues which was 
then so great as to prevent consideration of the economic. Conse- 
quel tly chaos reigned in the “half vay house to nationalization.”” No 
lustry was completely nationalized before May of 1918, but capital 
was “encircled.” “In economics, as well as in politics and military 
fairs, things had their beginnings in a state of guerilla warfare.” 
The “showers of decrees” and “floods of regulations” issued by central 


ns did little but harass those in charge of industrial enterprises. 


When full-fledged “war communism” succeeded in centralizing pro- 


tion and in introducing 


a system of state-organized barter and re- 


tioning ened. This decline, antici- 


economic decline was only has 
ted by the leaders, reached the point where recovery was just barely 
ssible. The turning point has seldom been treated with fuller reali- 
tion of the dramatic character of the last effort possible by an ex- 

sted people, the success of which depended wholly upon how it was 


Lire cted. 


The beginnings of reconstruction, the creation of state trusts and 
syndicates, the new rdéles for the trade unions and the codperatives, 


ire all described with illuminating reference to contrasts in the recon 
struction programs of other countries. His strong interest in political 
s and arrangements accounts for the failure to give sufficient em- 
sis to the vastly important economic functions carried on by the 
trade unions and the codperatives in Russia to-day. It also accounts 
n part for the liveliness of the descriptions which brighten his pages 
ith authentic and colorful reports of the eye-witness who had tramped 


he streets of Moscow and Leningrad and recognized their peculiar 


tang. 

Mr. Dodd finds in the leadership of Lenin just that ability to think 
clearly and to act realistically which he had earlier pointed out as 
necessary for social progress. Lenin never dealt with particular eco- 
nomic problems in isolation but always with the political issue of 


class power in sight. With him “the question of how much should be 
nationalized and how quickly it should be done was essentially bound 


up with the political prospect of the morrow of October. English 
theory has always tended to answer such a question from a strictly 
economic point of view, often answering it quite separately for each 
industry in strange contempt for the principle of composition.” Ex- 
propriation was first undertaken not to secure the advantages of 
planned production. Indeed, technical considerations often “set the 
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spr-Saunpers, A. M. and Jones, D. C. A survey of the social structure 
¢ England and Wales as illustrated by statistics. (London and New 
York: Oxford Univ. Press. 1927. Pp. xvii, 246. 10s.) 

This statistical survey of the economic and social problems of England 
and Wales (1911-1926) will stimulate interest in the applications of 
statistics by its judicious discussion of outstanding social questions in 
he light of the best quantitative materials available. The primary ma- 

rials of the English census on population, occupations, and industry are 
supplemented by the results of private studies and the records of various 
administrative boards and commissions covering national income and 
wealth, education, poverty, social legislation, and crime. The published 

iterial is cogently summarized in tables that are disarmingly simple and 
provided with comment and description of unusual quality. The 

s are made a means of reaching important judgments, and are never 
llowed to become an end in themselves. 

The more usual topics are handled with freshness and distinction 
but the light thrown upon the larger social problems will be more im 

essive to the general reader not already interested in statistics. Nota 
in this respect are the comments on the concepts of class and class 
structure. After describing the categories suggested in Booth’s surv: Vv 
of London and by the Registrar General, the authors continue: 

no longer any recognizable ‘upper’ class, and as to the middle 
never was anything more than 


statis 


“There 

class 
a heterogeneous assemblage of very 
diverse and non-cohesive elements. At the present 


ay the wage-earning 
ement of the employed group does, it is true, exhibit a certain degree of 
cohesion. . . .. But it is misleading to speak of class divisions and class 

stinctions today, because no other similar groups exist’’ (p.71). There 
is further discussion of the problem under education and in connection 
ith the conditions of entrance into occupations. It is held that the ed 
cational opportunities of the well-to-do are distinctly superior to those 

en to the rest of the community; but substantial numbers move into 
the managerial group from the wage-earners, and there is so much move- 
ment over all the supposed lines of social demarcation that the concept of 
non-competing class groups is not tenable. The discussion of inborn 
capacities also points towards an intermediate view on matters of capac 
ity and class. 

On wealth and income the studies of Stamp and Bowley are summar- 
ized with modifications. There is some diminution in the number and 
zmount of very large incomes. Review of the figures of Bowley and 
towntree on poverty shows that the proportion of persons below the 
poverty line is diminishing. Post-war criminal statistics show a diminu- 
tion in crimes of violence but considerable increases in fraud and theft; a 
net reduction, however, in the number of indictable offenses. Despite the 
severity of post-war readjustments, general conditions seem to be 


better 
rather than worse for the lower and middle income groups. 


Payson Usner 


Conpurre, J. B., editor. Problems of the Pacific. Proceedings of the 


Second Conference of the Institute of Pacific Relations, Honolulu, Ha- 
waii, July 15-29, 1927. (Chicago: Univ. of Chicago Press. 1928. Pp. 
xiii, 630. $3.) 
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cts of history are more justly valued than in the older ty pe of text. 
Axsspott Payson Usuer 


ein, M., editor. The statesman’s year-book: statistical and historical 
ial of the states of the world for the year 1928. New York: Ma 


n. 1928. Pp. 1574. $7.50.) 
x, J. N. Essai sur Vindustrie au Canada sous le régime franc 
Vols. I and II. (Quebec. Proulx. 1927. Pp. xx, 281; 290.) 


(he publication of these volumes makes available to the general stu- 
ent practically all of the material on industries in the French régime 


be found in the Correspondence Générale (C. 11. A. Series) in the 


Canadian archives as well as in other primary sources. The material has 
n divided as to subjects, including mines (especially the St. Mauric« 
res), construction, forests (shipl ilding, tar and potash), food, farm 


fisheries and minor industries, each subject being treated chrono 
eally. From the evidence certain conclusions are suggested. 


In the first pl 


ace the mercantile policy, although it suppre ssed. t 


ile industries and the hat-making industry in New France, favored 
industrial growth of the te rritory in its pport of sh pbuil ling 

the St. Maurice forges. The great climax of indi stry was direct] 
result of the mercantile policy. ‘The slow growth of industry is 

wn to be the result of other factors. As a result of g raphy, trans 
tation of the finished product to the French market was limited. Long 
voyages, wrecks and losses from pillage by the English, and the inadk 
of the boats for handling certain commodities. as in the case of 


al 
sts, were serious handicaps. The technical organization grew up 
owlv because of the diffi ulty of securing trained men from France an 
spite of the contributions of the army in supplying skilled men. Heavy 
pital necessary to finance a low turnover incidental to s« asonal navi 
ition and the long voyages, was not available. , 
n was limited to partnerships which were broken up through death 
ind disagreements. Misguided enthusiasts and the uncertain policy of 


various governments were responsible for a waste of capital ri 


rees. But in spite of these handicaps, local industries, the sawmills, 
ristmills and tanneries flourished and supported the pronounced ind 
trial growth incidental to the development of shipbuilding and the St 


Maurice forges. 


Fay, C. R. Great Britain from Adam Smith to the present day. (New 
York: Longmans Green. 1928. Pp. xii, 458. $3.75. 

Pricer, F. Readings in English economic history. Berkeley: Uni 
versity of California Press. 1927. Pp. 222. $1.25.) 

This collection of documentary materials is massed around the regu 


ive problems created by the development of the factory system. The 


extracts are taken from the parliamentary inquiries of the early nin 
teenth century and from the statutes, the latter predominating. In addi 
+ 


on to these materials there are substantial extracts from earlier sources: 
from the “Statute of Apprentices” under the somewhat misleading title, 
Statute of Laborers;” from the leading statutes on the Poor laws from 
1547 to 1722; from the Bill against Usury of 1551-2 and from the 

utes of 1571 and 1623-4; and from the Enclosure acts of 1801 and 18145. 


H. A. I. 
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r classes, though the sketch of Canadian de velopm« nt will be of in 


est to many mature readers. 


ern, D. A. The seigniorial régime in Canada. Quebec: Proulx. 
27. Pp. 447.) 
[his volume is a survey of the seigniorial régime beginning with a 
ription of the feudal background in France and tracing the various 


ves throughout the French régime and prior to its abolition in 1854. 
volume supplements in some cases the work of Professor W. B. 
nro in this field in its discussion of minor points; and it is especially 
ible because of the inclusion of a large number of illustrative docu 
ts. There is neither index nor bibliography. 
H. A. I. 
nincs, W. W. American economic history. (New York: Crowell. 1928. 
Pp. xii, 546. $3.) 


Che author has adopted the topical method of treatment. Thus, in 
tead of ranizi he material by gr ; of related industrie r 
1d Of organizing the material by groups of related industries, o 
periods, he presents a continuous account of each important division 
\merican industry from colonial times to the present. What the 
k has lost in unity by this method it has more than made up in 
erest and in continuity of subject matter. Obviously, it has been neces 


ry for Professor Jennings to select and emphasize certain subjects 


to subordinate others. He has succeeded in eliminating much « 


material of lesser importance contained in the ordinary textbook 
economic history ; but the conspicuous matters of American developmer 
re not only presented with adequate fullness, but with proper appr 
n of their significance. Since the chief purpose of the book is to reach 
e beginner in economic history, and to serve the uses of the busy 
ness man, the material has been greatly simplified. While the volum 
amply supplied with tables and charts, the statistical matter has been 
kept in the background. Such charts and tables as the book contains 
used chiefly as summaries, or as matter illustrating the text. ‘The 
presentation of technical matter has also been simplified. ‘Thus, the 
‘eatment of such subjects as money, banking, tariff, transportation and 
trust problems not only runs easily, but interestingly. The reader does 
not stumble over a mass of detail which makes slow and careful perusal 
necessary. The method of treatment is not only descriptive, but explana 
tory, and thus the reader gets out of the volume not only the What, but 
the Why. 
The earlier chapters begin at the customary starting point, namely, 
th a discussion of exploration and settlement, and with territorial ex 
pansion. But only about fifty pages are devoted to these subjects. It 
something of a delight for the reader to find that colonial development 
is given only brief treatment. The author's method is to study such 


aterial very briefly as an introduction to each of his major topics. 
(hus colonial history, and this is true to a large extent of the period 
mmediately following the War of the Revolution, receives only brief 
study. The purpose seems to be to show what economic life is today, and 
the history prior to 1860 is introduced to show present industry in 
the process of becoming. Some of the major topics are related to agri- 


culture, manufactures, transportation, and commerce, both domestic and 
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r, M. M., BARNES, H. E. and Ii UGEL, F. Economic hist ae of ] u 
in modern times. (Boston: Houghton Mifflin. 1928. Pp. vii, 808. 


KN | 


[his is the continuation of a volume on the Middle Ages under the 
authorship of Professor Knight, who has borne the brunt of the 
rk of revision of the pre sent text. It is a wol hv conclusion 
earlier study, possessing qualities of distinction that will give it 
ppeal. ‘The emphasis is upon interpretation rather than upon 
» that a wide public will be served, not only the students in a large 
of college courses but n any gen ral readers in need of a ¢ mpr 
ve survey. The conclusicns of the best literature of the la twenty 


rs have been skillfully summarized. The French influences that wer 


picuous in the volume on the Middle Ages are still in evidence: but 
tic literature and the best writing in English and German has been 
» such an extent that no single influence stands out commanding] 


is perhaps some loss of unity of outlook; but the problems of 


narrative begins with the great discoveries and continues to about 
The point of view is forward looking to an unusual degree, and 
ile of treatment expands steadily as the narrative proceeds. Thi 
( r periods are briefly, but on the whole adequately, treated under th 
the Commercial Revolution; the rise of modern capitalism; the In 
il R volut on; the factory S\ stem. The se matters are han 1] d Wi h 
judgment. The broad phrases are used as a means of dramatizing 
irrative, but the dangers of faulty gencralization are clear] ippre 
d and avoided. The rise of capitalism is sketched in all its aspects: 
development of business enterprise, the influence of r US 
upon the other-wordly ideals of the Middle Ages, the rise of 
ial capitalism in its more intense forms. ‘The Industrial Revol 
conceived as the change or changes which result in the dominance 
usiness enterprise by industry rather than commerce. It is presented 


1 complex movement general to Europe and America, covering roughly 


period 1750-1850. Significant differences in the chronolo of 

ment in the different countries are, however, specifically pointed out 
Lhe most substantial part of the vol ime is thie ske ch ot the de elop 

of industry, agriculture, and commerce in England, France, and Ger 


ny from 1800 to 1926. Nominally there is some duplication of state 


ent, as earlier chapters deal with the first half of the century, but 
in tact the re 1S no repetition. The magnitude of recen chan S Das led 


authors to subordinate the nineteenth century to the first quarter of 

present century. The extremely difficult problems of the recent px 
riod are treated with unusual judgment and with a sympathy that could 
be attained only by the direct personal knowledge acquired by extended 
‘avel in Europe. There is nothing now in prit 


m 
such compe tence. he volume Is compit DY a survey Ol the other 


European countries, including a substantial chapter on Russia 


Aspotr Payson Usuer 


. ’ 7 
Economic history of Europe, complete. ( Boston: 


Houghton Mifflin. 1928. Pp. ix, 813. $4.50.) 


+ 


xl are too varied to admit of minute consistency of presentation w n 
brief compass. 


R. Oldenbour 
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Inter-Allied debts, and it has been assumed that such a transfer 
England, France, Belgium, Italy, etc., would be a fa 


rl, simple mat 
For England which received almost all of its rey 


Its parations in cash, it 
leed a simple transaction; for the other creditors and especially for 
largest one, France, this problem becomes a very ferent one thro 
fact that its receipts from Germany will be “frozen” in the form of 
oads, plant improvement, electrification works, etc., which the Frencl 
rnment has to assist in financing (installation expenditures) and 


ch therefore not only fail to bring direct relief to the French Treasury, 
actually appear as a debit during the years of execution. 

Some French observers have already remarked that if the United 

States government is prepared to go as far as the French 

“willingness to receive payment” and would cons« 

to find markets in the United States for the placing of large s] 


{ 
ts of French goods in one form or another, there would be very 
difficulty indeed in ratifying the debt settlement. W!] ever t 
ts of the controversy, the advent of these so-called “‘assisted scl 
bviously introducing a new factor in the problem, which mig 
the existing agreements. 

\[. Oudiette’s study is well documented, it contains a descri) n 
various agreements as to the deliveries in kind, which has not wy 
appeared anywhere in a systematic and clear way and which has | 
e necessary for a clear understanding of the problem as a whole, « 
illy as the experts made very little mention of the matter in tl 

] rt. It seems regrettable that so few English and especially German 
es should have been consulted. A rather considerable German 
rature on special phases of the problem exists, although it is distri 

| over a large number of periodicals, and M. Oudiette’s study would 
gained in perspective if it had been consulted. 

Harry D. G 
t, G. The economic impact of America. London: Maemillan. 1: 
Pp. 331. 10s. 6d.) 
vcaRE, R. La restauration financiére de la France. VDiscours pro 


noncé a la Chambre des Députés les 3 et 4 février, 1928. (Paris: Payot. 
1928. Pp. 170. 20 fr.) 


ce, M. P. The economic problems of Europe, pre-war and after. New 
York: Macmillan. 1928. Pp. 218. $3.50.) 
AlFE, M. M., editor. The Askin papers. Vol. I, 1747-1795. Detroit: 


Detroit Library Commission. 1928. Pp. 657.) 


This volume includes documents and letters relating to John Askin, 
especially in the period from 1764 to 1780 when he was at Mackinac, 
and from 1780 to 1795 when he was at Detroit, and previous to the 
delivery of the Western posts. At Mackinac, Askin was engaged in pri 

ite trading with the Indians, in acting as commissary for the military 
department, in contracting supplies for the Northwest Company and 


other traders, in shipping, and in farming. At Detroit he continued in 
his various activities and was also concerned with other traders in acquir 


i 
ing land. From the multitude of his interests these documents are of 
irst importance to a study of the economic history of the period. Light 
is thrown on almost every phase of economic activity—agriculture, land 


grants, credit extension, the fur trade, contracting wages, financial organi 
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vas. W. I. and Znaniecki, F. The Polish peasant in Europe and 
rica. Vols. I and II. (New York: Knopf. 1927. Pp. xv, 1115; 

1133. $15.) 

[his is a monumental trail-blazing work. If and when as valuabk 
rial is collected in the study of other social gro ips as for in 


Negro. the Indian, the Mexican. then we shall have the f 
nly for the comparative study of group and individual beha 
inging environment, but a wealth of material will be available for in 
sive analysis of special problems in economics, sociology, ethno! nd 
Systematization and classification of attitudes and val yy? lin 
a concrete group” is the essence of this onus, Volun ] con 
vy series of nearly eight hundred letters and each series presents + 
nct type of situation. This material is all the more valuable | 
of its naive spontaneity. Group organiz 1 and d itew) i 
reformation can be studied in these letters with a reliance on 


} 


neness as perhaps from no other source. ‘These familv lett 


from a rationalization which would otherwise make them 
s value. Wherever possible similar materials should be collected f 
her groups. Poland’s history with its conflict of races and institutic 


ents periods of transition no more significant than does, for in 
history of the colored race in America. The authors show so 


lement in refraining from the temptation to draw definite conc] 
from their observations of special problems such as abnorma s and 
re lations of sexes, 
The introduction (216 pages), containing a succinct ac nt of t] 
social, economic, and religious life of the Polish peasant, is commend 
for its full treatment of economic and religious attitudes. The inte 


these attitudes in the determination of standards and val t 


irly defined, but the detailed account, particular: of religious 


ical attitudes, is so complete as to make it invaluable for com) 


studies. Similar study should be made at the earliest possibl 
nt of the American Indian, and this should reach far back into 
lings of the archaeologist. To take a familiar example, the snal 
dance of the Hopi with its origin in the need for rain would remain 
a part of the life of these people for years to come even though rain 


should become plentiful in that arid land. Such a task calls for collal 


ration as we have it here. 


Volume II deals with disorganization and reorganization in Poland 
and America. The material is drawn from many sources such as new 
papers, court records and the publications of coéperative societies and 
of church parishes. It concludes with a three hundred page “Life record 
of an immigrant” which for genuineness belongs with the lary souret 


in volume I. In all these chapters the source material is plentifu 


Wattrer E. 


Gc, G. H. The economic history of Rossendale. (Manchester: Univ. 
Press. New York: Longmans Green. 1927. Pp. xxiv, 274. $8.50.) 
This unusual monograph deals with the history of a single Lancashire 
valley from the time of its organization as a forest in the thirteenth cen- 
tury to the generalization of the factory system about the middle of the 
last century. We thus pass in review the organization of cattle growing 
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rt and proceedings of the World Economic Conference held at Gen 
ith to 23rd, 1927. Vols. I and II. (Geneva: Leacue of Nation 
27. Pp. 246; 250.) 
t on unemployment and business stability in Australia Sy the De 
ent and Migration Commission. (Melbourne: H. M. Stationery 
1928. Pp. 53.) 


nia today. (New York: Industries Pub. Co. 1928. Pp. 35. 
aspects of the present international situation. Annals, vol. 

<XXVIII, no. 227. (Philadelphia: Am. Academy of Pol. and 

ence. 1928. Pp. iv, 204. $2.) 

Sweden year-book, 1928. (Stockholm: Almquist & Wiksell. 1928. 


Pp. iv, 283.) 


I 
book of the State of Indiana for the year 1927. Indi nap ylis: Bur 
rd Printing Co. 1928. Pp. vii, 1293.) 
Agriculture, Mining, Forestry, and Fisheries 
NEW BOOKS 
ews, A. E., editor. Christopher C. Andrews, pioneer in forestry con 
rvation in the United States: for sixty years a dominant influence 
public affairs of Minnesota; lawyer; editor; diplomat; general in 
Civil War. Recollections, 1829-1922. (Cleveland: Arthur H. 


Clark Co. 1928. Pp. 327. $6. 


‘eR, O. E. Population, food supply, and American agriculture. Ad 
Assoc. and th 
Rural Section of the American Sociological Soc., in Washington, Dex 
), 1927. (Washington: Supt. Docs. 1928. Pp. 19, mimeogra] hed. 
ts, W. L. Studies of quality in cotton. New York: Macmillan 
1928. Pp. xxvii, 376. $6.50.) 


mont, M. La grosse industrie allemande et le lignite. (Paris: Doin. 
1928. Pp. 157. 18 fr.) 

wNevt, M. K. Farm cost studies in the United States: their devel 
ent, applications and limitations. (Stanford, Calif.: Stanford Univ. 


Press. 1928. Pp. xv, 289. $3.50.) 

MERON, J. The development of governmental forest control in the United 
States. Inst. for Govt. Research, studies in admin. (Baltimore: Johns 
Hopkins Press. 1928. Pp. viii, 471. $3.) 


Davisson, W. P. Pooling wheat in Canada. (Ottawa: Robbins & Ma 


grath. 1927. Pp. 275. $2.50.) 

An apostle and a disciple of Aaron Sapiro writing of the Canadian 
wheat pool with the purpose of inspiring hope in its accomplishment 
for farmers, suggests the general character of this book. The contents 
The themes of the various 


are a somewhat disconnected series of essays. 
says vary widely from rural migration treated under the title of “The 
eed-bed,” and a tribute to “Prairie women” to such prosaic subjects a 
Volume and control” and “Routes and markets.” ‘There is a rather 
quaint mixture of autobiography, biography, story, commercial geogra 
phy, economics, fiction, and history in the make-up of the book. One 
reads such headings as “Memories,” “A democracy,’ “The inquiring 
farmer,” “Neighbours,” “Confidence,” “Self-determination,’ “Leader 


ship,” and the like and feels sure that something after the order of 
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ve been omitted, had the book been designed for students who already 
some training in economics. 

[he volume exemplifies the tends ney to consider th subject of farm 
nization and management as a part of the broader subject of agri 


ral economics. This tendency has been reflected in the close coérd 


, of the research in farm organization and management in the United 
States Department of Agriculture with other research in the Bureau of 


ultural Economics, and in the merging of the teaching, research, and 
ion work in farm management with the work of the departments of 
itural economics in many of the agricultural colleges. 
In Part 3 is found a commendably sharp distinction between farm 
nization and farm management. Dr. Holmes points out that organ 
on involves making the plans for the business, while management in 
ves carrying out the plans. ‘This distinction should do much to clarify 
hinking of all who are interested in the subject. The author deplor 
lack of scie ntific analy sis of the maz igement probl ms of the farmer 
states that the development of a scientific farm management by 


‘mers and those who seek to advise them is one of the most import: 


in 
nsolved problems of the agricultural industry. 

In view of the important place which farm costs have occupied in th 
research and extension programs of the agricultural colleges and the 


d States, Chapter 16 in Part 2 on ““The nature of farming costs” 
ild be of especial interest to all research and extension workers in 


field. Dr. Holmes shows clearly that the farmer's cost problem, 
en considered from the standpoint of the entrepreneur, is to determine 
best utilization of his resources. 
[he author concludes, and we agree with him, that when appraised 
1 the standpoint of its usefulness to individual farmers in obtaining 
k tl 
been done in this field has “‘missed the mark.”’ This chapte r seems 


e addressed as much to the author’s fellow workers as to students. 


tter utilization of their resources, much of the investigational work that 


It is to be hoped that every research and extension worker in farm 
nization and farm management will read this chapter carefully. In 
is outlined the most promising method yet developed of attacking “‘the 
vital problem of planning the production program of the farm.” 


H. R. 


Hutson, J. B. Farm budgeting. U.S. Dept. of Agric., Farmers’ bull. 
no. 1564. (Washington: Supt. Docs. 1928. Pp. 22. 5 

Karz, F. J. Mineral resources of the United States, 1925. Part I, Metals. 
Part II, Nonmetals. (Washington: Supt. Docs. 1928. Pp. xi, 768; 
vi, 615. $1.25; $1.) 

Mason, D. T. Sustained yield and American forest problems. Reprint 


from Journal of Forestry, Oct., 1927. (Washington: Society of Ameri- 
can Foresters. 1927. Pp. 84.) 

The author analyzes the forestry problem, and shows that the broad 
application of “sustained yield forest management,’ where economically 
practicable, will: 

1) “Enormously promote the practice of forestry, t 
utmost to solve the timber supply problem; 

(2) Make permanent many communities, villages, cities, railways, etc., 
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\ ES, H. Expansion of the orange industry in Palest ne Bull... vol 
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Manufacturing Industries 
NEW BOOKS 
oo Electrical engineering economics: a study of the economic 
and supply of electricity. London: Chapman & Hall. 1928. 21s.) 
ae History of manufactur im the United State s, 1860-1914. 
shington Carnegie Institution of Washington. 1928. Pp. XV, 
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l'wenty-two industries are described by 
lds. Nearly all fall 
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y experts in their respective 
in the field of manufact 


ures, but chapters have 
en added on building and banking. 
electric stations in Canada. Census of industry, 1926, Part 1, 
stics. (Ottawa: H. M. Stationery Office. 1928 Pp. SS 25 
of textile industries. Being Part III of a suri »f industries by 
Committee on Industry and Trade. London: H. M. Stat 
Office. Pp. 328. 38s. 6d.) 
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Transportation and Communication 
Distribution of Power to Regulate Interstate Carri 
Nation and the States. By G. G. Reynotps. Columbia Univer 
sity studies in history, economic 
Yor} 


rs between the 


s, and public law. no. 295. (New 

k: Columbia University Press. 1928. Pp. 434. $6.50.) 

s is perhaps the most comprehensive study of the relative powers 

nation and the states in the regulation of interstate commerce 

h has ever been published. It deals with the historical develop- 
t of the law relating to government regulation of carriers. But 


more than that; it is in reality a most interesting study of the 
m pment of national consciousness. To give 


gl a summary of the 


k is impossible within the limits of a review. 


There are only six 
apters, but each is a monograph in itself. 
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is not a law textbook, and the practicing lawyer in the hurried 
his profession in drawing a brief will probably not find the 
he desires. On the other hand no lawyer dealing with the 
federal and state power over interstate commerce can find 
such a philosophical discussion of fundamental principles, as 
ped by the courts, as in this book. It is apparently almost the 
rd in historical research on this subject. 
uthor’s attitude towards the apparently conflicting decisions 
court is admirable. Without straining in any way to develop 
ncy he shows how cases apparently in conflict are not neces- 
so. You never feel that the author is trying to show you that 
s a consistent whole; but you do feel, after reading the book, 
re is not nearly as much inconsistency as appears. 
other hand the author thinks clearly and does not hesitate 
how some cases are based upon an improper application of 
nized principles. One is not obliged to agree with all his 
in order to be convinced of the entire frankness of these 
It is a valuable book and a timely one. 
EneGar J. Ricu 
n, Massac husetts 
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ss Cycles: The Problem and Its Setting. By Westry C. Mitcu- 
ELL. (New York: National Bureau of Economic Research. 1927. 
Pp. xxii, 489.) 
is the first of two volumes. The second, The Rhythm of Busi- 


‘ Activity, is to follow. But presumably representing both volumes 
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ries for a sixth and devise some novel method for t venth” 

1} here a reasoned treatment of materials and methods in terms of 
nce and purpose. There is a host of rich discussions, such as 
ignificance of the secular trend, the problem of “ cular fluc 

ns,” the questionable meaning of the general business index, and 
nd so on. Suffice it to quot ‘As w iw in the last ( n. 

the causes of seasonal variations \ ry from year to yeal 
ill secular trends are admitted to | sub ie t ( inge with- 
.. Finally, among the numerous « é f eye il flue- 
ns... . there is not one which \ would not 1 » pro 
al rfectly regular cyel Ss. In other words n tt Ip to 
ecular, seasonal and cv lical char reg r rut countel 

that we know and more that we s1 \ f fe 
I only wish Dr. Mitchell had pushed his nalysis of accepted m hods 
point of downright rejections. For example, the pa of a 
series is not a sum of random errors, and therefore the use of the 
ne of least squares, of the standard deviation and of the coefficient 
yrrelation in this connection is irrational. The first two m Lv scem 
> ly harmless, but the irrational use of the coefficient of correla 
has created theories which have no other source in reality. Dr 
Mitchell refers to the pitfall of its use with a wrongly placed lar 
| but the real pitfall is the formula itself. It never ns what 
economist who uses it means. No economist would say t] i paired 
stance of + .2 and —.2 in units of standard deviation was an in- 


nce of dissimilarity, or that a paired instance of 2.0 and 1.6 
ved ten times as much similarity as one of 8 and 1. It is 
to expect from a sum of nonsense to extract sense, nor has such 
; r been extracted in practice. 


One of the striking theories discussed in this book 
ry of the energizing effect of coming 
ry 


birt] 


is derived from one of the most laborious uses ever di 


m 
coefficient of correlation as applied to lags. The results of th 
rs show that the highest figure is for simultaneity | 
yirt] 


vetween pric 
| births, which would mean therefore a lag of nine months of prices 
Using the same raw material but ad 


method of finding the lowest unsigned average differ 
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was found at six or nine months lag of births after prices. 
verage for simultaneity and twelve months |! 


ig was about the same. 

[he relative results had practically no relationship to the results 
ind by the use of the coefficient of correlation. 
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Las relaciones commerciales hispano-britanicas. Madrid: Imp. Clasica 
Espanola. 1927. Pp. 72.) 
Trade and shipping in the Dominion of New Zealand, 1927: statistical r 
rt. Parts 1 and 2. (Wellington: Census and Statistics Offic 
Pp. vii, 532; xix, 94. 12s. 6d.; 2s. 6d.) 


Accounting, Business Methods, Investments and 
the Exchanges 
The Economics of Instalment Selling. A Study in Consumers’ Credit 
with Special Reference to the Automobile. By Epvwin R. A. 
SericMAN. Vols. I and II. (New York: Harper. 1927. Pp. 
xii, 857; 623. $4.00 each.) 

Professor Seligman’s volumes are a distinct contribution to present 
liscussion regarding the economic effects of consumers’ credit. This 
work stands out in clear relief against even the more serious studies 
previously attempted, as by far the most exhaustive and best grounded 
discussion of the entire subject. The individual contribution is found 
n volume I which is primarily historical and descriptive. Volume II, 
containing a series of individually prepared articles, is essentially an- 
lytical and supplies much of the original research material support- 
ng the conclusions found in volume I. 

In the first volume, one finds at the outset a clear statement of 
what instalment credit is. Thus “the system (instalment buying or 
selling) may be defined as a transfer of wealth, the payment for which 
is deferred in whole or in part to the future and is liquidated piecemeal 
r in successive fractions, under a plan agreed upon at the time of 
transfer.” Instalment selling is a different device from lump sum 
redit; and from this single characteristic, as much as any other, arise 
many of the problems peculiar to instalment credit. 

The idea of instalment selling is not new, nor has it been confined to 
igin and 


so-called consumption goods. Professor Seligman traces the or 
development of instalment selling in this country from the beginning 
of the nineteenth century to the present time. In discussing methods 
of instalment credit, four distinct problems are considered: “the rela- 
tion of the purchaser to the dealer; the relation of the dealer to the 
finance company; the relation of the manufacturer to both the dealer 
and the finance company; and the relation of the finance company to 
the banker and the investing public.” Variation in the methods em- 
ployed in a given case may occur in respect to any of the preceding 
problems. 

The average reader will find chapter 4, “The extent of instalment 
selling,” of special interest. Professor Seligman here analyzes the 
more reliable studies previously made and applies the results of in- 
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Most current attacks on instalment selling are based on the dis 


between production credit and consumption credit. There 


it true that instalment selling, utilized for the mos! 


rmore, 1S 1 


n the sale of durable goods, results in the purchase of utilities 


however, be no universal condemnation of consumption credit. 


re payment therefor? Is it not more nearly in accord with the facts 
vy that instalment credit places a mass of unused utilities in the 


( 


f the consumer who pays for them as he uses them, or often 


they are completely utilized, if the debt is liquidated before the 
is completely worn out? 
‘J uthor further considers the effects of instalment credit on the 
sumer, on business conditions, and on the credit structure. From 
nsumers’ standpoint, it is found that instalment selling 
ommodity, is likely to increase not to 


used with the right kind of 
? 


e savings. If instalment s« | 


ling leads the individual to buy some- 


which he really does not need, or which satisfies only a passing 
or which transcends his real prospective capacity to pay, the action 
be put into the spendthrift class. But if the commodity is in itself 
ful and desirable one, if the individual would be inconvenienced or 
have his productive efficiency diminished by his inabil to purchase 
for cash, instalment selling will tend to augment both his desire and 
capacity to save in order to pay for i 
In analyzing the effects of instalment selling on business conditions 


iuuthor does not consider its relation to the business cycle bu 


nfluence on demand; the added cost of instalment selling vs. other 
of marketing; and its influence on production. In general, it 

ld that instalment credit augments purchasing power; that, igno1 
obvious cases where the system is abused, it is not expensive, in 
net results are beneficial; and finally that s rendered 

ssible ore ater production be cause it contribut 1 tO al enl rg 

and to the steadiness of the market.” 

Contrary to popular belief the losses suffered through instalment 
g¢ need not be large. For instance, in the case of the General 


yf loss s from 1920 
» 1926, inclusive, varied from a high of .109 per cent in 1922 to a 
w of .035 in 1926. 

The popular argument that insta 
system in times of depression is answered by present- 


Motors Acceptance Corporation, the percentage « 


Iment selling constitutes a menace 
our credit 
istics which show the effect of instalment selling on our bank 


i 


stat 
structure in 1921, as compared with subsequent vears. It is also 
wn that personal incomes, the source from which instalment credit 
liquidated, fall off less severely in times of depression than business 


profits. It is even suggested that a recovery in business may be ac- 


elerated by instalment selling. 
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“style” feature reacts on the retailer’s stocks and leads him to 


mouth buying.” 


It also reacts on the factory, because with 
changing styles the production volume is reduced and the 
acturing costs thereby increased. “Hand-to-mouth buying” and 
inventories are expected to continue as characteristic of the 
era. 
chapter on consolidation deals with the characteristics of mergers 
issociates these characteristics with the economic requirements of 
trial era now actively begun. A strong case is made for the 
r and it is suggested that “. ... many of the retail institutions 
have banded themselves into voluntary groups for mutual aid 
protection will find that their interests are even better served by 
orming their volunteer associations into regular consolidated 
rations.” 
betterment of manufacturing efficiency made possible by merg- 
briefly outlined and assumed to be generally practised. With 
ssumption the industrial engineer will disagree, holding that 
ire rarely followed by fundamental revision of manufacturing 
ls, or allocation of products among the merged plants. As to 
ssibilities, the author concludes: “Nevertheless, platitude or not, 
ntribution which merger can make to the manufacturing economy 
iently important to make reference to its details essential in 
nsideration of consolidation.” 
lhe merger can potentially “improve the good and offset the evil 
lling methods which mass (excessive volume) production has 
| in industry. .... The large size of the organization enables 
experiment in the production and sales of new products for which 
nd must be developed at some considerable expense and over a 
d of time,.... also offers material benefits to its owners in deal- 


g with hand-to-mouth buying.” 


By consolidating a number of products, a merger is in a stronger 
tion as regards the retailer than separate manufacturers of the 
ctive products. Through the merger the ownership or control 
the retailing outlet becomes practical for articles of reasonably 
unit price. 


The book is timely and should prove valuable not only for the able 


lysis of some of the “causes and consequences” but equally through 


ng discussion of production methods, concerning which the author 


less well-informed. Industrial engineers will disagree with many of 


4 


itements concerning mass production, particularly with the au- 
*s announcement of the death of this method. The error is made 
tributing production of excessive volume to this method rather 


n to failure to use it, or bad business judgment in its use. 
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pon, L. C. and Lane, T. Essentials of cost accounting. (New York: 
ponald. 1928. Pp. x, 383. $4.50.) 
ysperson, A. G. Industrial engineering and factory management. (New 
York: Ronald. 1928. Pp. xiii, 623. $5.) 
[he author is a member of the teaching staff of the University of 
is, with a background of engineering training. 
leven chapters present the general principles of effective and eco- 
al operation. ‘Two chapters cover elimination of waste through 
tation of variety of product and conservation of human effort, in 
tion with standardization and fatigue. The rest of the section is 
ted to relations with personnel; operation study as a basis for eco- 
11 production and determining wage rates and plans; and methods 
f wage payment, in connection with which all the leading methods are 
lined and various incentive plans are discussed. 
Six chapters then apply to particular functions of the enterprise, the 
nagement principles presented in the previous section, covering thus 
plification budgeting, purchasing, stores control, inspection, and tool 
ntrol. Finally, the principles and technique developed throughout the 
ission are gathered up and codérdinated, in two chapters on produc- 
n control and industrial costs.” 
Questions and problems are given with each chapter. 
t poer, R. E. Investment principles and practices. (New York: Pren- 
e-Hall. 1928. Pp. xxv, 915. $6.) 
C. F. The railways and cost accounting. Official pubs., vol. X, 
1. (New York: National Assoc. of Cost Accountants. 1928. Pp. 
18. 75c.) 
s, P. H. and Burrersaven, W. E. The accomplishments of an in- 
ustrial traffic department. (Indianapolis: Educational Committee, As- 
ited Traffic Clubs of America. 1928. Pp. 28. Gratis.) 
" Sets forth the duties and advantages of a modern industrial traffic 
@ department by using a test case from actual business. Treats of specific 
general traffic, transportation and shipping problems for both large 
nd small concerns. 
e, L. F. Experiences with budgets to aid management. Official pubs., 
IX, no. 21. (New York: National Assoc. of Cost Accountants. 
1928. Pp. 1247-1261. 75c.) 
en, J. I. Analysis of railroad securities. A guide to the determination 
f investment values. (New York: Ronald. 1928. Pp. xi, 449. $6.) 
wn, D. Forecasting and planning vital to industrial prosperity. Ad- 
lress delivered at the sixteenth annual meeting of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the U. S. A. at Washington, D.C., May 9, 1928. (Washington: 
Chamber of Commerce of the U. S. A. 1928. Pp. 19.) 


avis, R. C. The principles of factory organization and management. 

New York: Harper. 1928. Pp. xxi, 449. $5.) 

A clear and helpful text in regard to modern practice by an engineer 
and teacher at the Ohio State University. The topics covered include 
lant location; lighting; heating and ventilation; organization; produc 
tion control; planning; time and motion study; purchasing; inventory 
control; stores; standardization; personnel; health supervision; job analy- 
Naf sis; production and wages; employee education; office management; and 
t control. The volume has many illustrations. 
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Such coefficients, of course, are far from telling the whole story. No 
mention is made of the fact that the constancy of “depreciation” and 
variability of “‘contingent fund” are matters of bookkeeping rule 
rather than of objective technical fact. The results are used to rule 
out “variable” divisions when estimating “‘cost of idleness” by the method 
of the “standard burden rate,’ the author being apparently satisfied 
with the resulting approximation. One hopes that he would use a more 
thorough-going method, given more extensive data. He also makes the 
pertinent distinction between idle capacity and off-standard production, 
though his tables do not appear to isolate the effect of the latter element. 
The study is a useful one, made in the face of great difficulty in 
securing data. We need more such studies, and more 


intensive ones. 
J. M. Crarx 

Kepre., A. J. W. The theory of the cost price system. 
& Unwin. 1928. 6s.) 

LanspurcH, R. H. Industrial management. 2nd rev. ed. New York: 
Wiley. 1928. Pp. 509. $4.50.) 

Lippert, G. Handbuch des internationalen Finanzrechts. 
(Vienna. Staatsdruckerei. 1928. Pp. liii, 1275.) 

Lownie, J. A. Operating results of Ohio wholesale grocers, year 
(Columbus: Ohio State Univ., Bureau of Business R 
Pp. 21, mimeographed. 50c.) 


(London: Allen 


2nd rev. ed. 


esearch. 1928. 


Mappen, J. T. Economic considerations affecting commercial budgets. 
Official pubs., vol. IX, no. 22. (New York: National Assoc. of Cost 
Accountants. 1928. Pp. 1289-1300. 75c. 

Mercatr, H. C., editor. Business management as a profession. 


(Chicago 
and New York: Shaw. 1927. Pp. vii, 389.) 


This volume embraces a group of lectures given in a “course for execu 
tives” sponsored by the Bureau of Personnel Administration in one of 
the eastern universities. ‘The lectures as a whole, as stated in an intro 
duction prepared by the editor, represent a unique effort to analyze th 
fundamentals of business administration and to assist in developing the 
professional status of business management. 

There are thirteen contributors to the volume, embracing such well 
known authorities in their respective fields as President H. S. Dennison 
of the Dennison Manufacturing Company; Professor H. S. Person, 
Managing Director of the Taylor Society; Dean W. B. Donham of the 
Graduate School of Business Administration at Harvard; Professor E. 
H. Schell of the Department of Industrial Management of the last 
mentioned institution; Professor Walter Rautenstrauch of Columbia Uni- 
versity; Miss M. P. Follett, the well-known author and lecturer of Boston, 
and a number of other outstanding authorities in the field of business 
management in its broadest aspects. 


It is difficult to convey to the reader the full content of this collection, 
largely because it covers comprehensive discussions of a wide range of 
titles. The book must be read in order to be appreciated. There are 
twenty-two chapters in all, the first being a discussion of ‘The essentials 
of a profession” by Mr. Dennison, in which he states the tests of pro- 
fessional activity and shows how these tests are met by modern business. 
Professor Rautenstrauch follows with a discussion which covers two 
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coumaLz, C. N. Operating statistics for the credit and accounts receivable 
rtments of retail stores, 1927. Mich. business studies, vol. I, no. 
Ann Arbor: Univ. of Michigan, School of Business Admin. 1928 
74. 650c.) 
D., and Howarp, D. T. Influencing men in business. 3rd ed., 
ind enl. (New York: Ronald. Pp. vii, 172. $2.50.) 
[his volume, dealing with an analysis of argument and suggestion and 
ises in business, is not only a most concise and lucid presentation 
1use of its organization and the choice and abundance of illus 
1s, an unusually interesting book. ‘The major addition treats the 
ts of crowd behavior. 
C. L. Stone 
. H. H. The nature of unfair methods of compe tition in the retail 
Columbus: Ohio State Univ. Press. 1928. Pp. vii, 110.) 
H. Safeguarding the nation’s capital. Address delivered 
t sith annual convention of the Wisconsin Bankers Assoc. at Mil- 
Wis., June 27, 1928 (New York: N. Y. Stock Exchange. 
Pp. 16.) 
. ian, G. B., editor. Harvard business reports. Vol. Chicago: 
1928. Pp. 622. $7.50.) 
H. L. The board of trade. (New York: Putnam. 1928. Pp. 
p2.50. ) 
H. Making goods and making money. New York: Macmillan. 
Pp. viii, 296.) 
iN, F. L. Marketing and advertising: an economic appraisal. 
neeton: Princeton Univ. Press. 1928. Pp. xi, 255. $2.50.) 
stEIN, L. M. Some legal questions in relation to investment trusts. 
New York: Corporation Trust Co. 1928 Pp. 30.) 
DMA R. and Powetrt, W. Capital stock without par valu (Ch 
o: Shaw. 1928. Pp. 558. $5.) 
\ H. Investment trusts in America. (New York: Macmillan. 
8. Pp. 152. $1.50.) 
warp, W. H. Profits in insurance stocks. New York: Macmillan. 
28. Pp. viii, 122. $1.50.) 
mer demand in Lincoln, Nebraska. Neb. studies in business, no. 21. 
neoln: Univ. of Nebraska. Extension Div. 1928. Pp. 58. 50c. 
rrent cost literature. Official pubs., vol. IX, 22. (New York: Na 
nal Assoc. of Cost Accountants. 1928 Pp. 1 339-1342. 
neing without a mortgage. Reprinted from Electrical W orld, Sept. 8, 
1928. (New York: Public Utility Investing Corp., 61 Broadway. 1928. 
Pp. 4.) 
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Boston: 
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contact with many closely contested valuation cases. The result is an 
inalysis both accurate and penetrating. The discussion of certain sub- 
jects (for example, property acquired without cost, and unused prop- 
erty) is so complete as, in fact, to take on somewhat of the character 

. handbook for the valuation practitioner. A like completeness is 
not found in the treatment of land appraisals. But, under the circum- 
stances, criticisms of the apportionment of space would be gratuitous. 
Particularly noteworthy and helpful is the approach to the treatment 
of overhead charges through the accounting classifications. The dis- 
cussion of the various meanings of actual cost also helps to clarify this 


uch confused subject, and the analysis of the meaning of cost of repro- 
luction is particularly searching. 

In his supplementary volume more definitely than in his first, Whit- 
ten took the position that the public interest required an agreed upon 
basis of valuation and that investment rather than cost of reproduction 
ifforded the desired basis. This was, of course, a much less extreme 
attitude then than it would be now. The subsequent course of prices 
ind of court decisions has, as Dr. Wilcox frankly states (p. 538), put 
the advocate of the cost basis on the defensive. Those who were ac- 
quainted with Dr. Wilcox or with his writings know how enthusiasti- 

uly he accepted this challenge to what he regarded as two basic, almost 
axiomatic, political and economic principles: viz., that private com 
panies furnishing public utility service are discharging a public func- 
tion, and that the public should pay for such service no more and no less 
than the necessary cost of this provision. There can be no gainsaying 
hat the present volumes reveal over and over again the writer’s strong 
‘onviction that the time has come to put an end to endless valuation con- 
troversies by pinning our faith to the investment rule. (See, for 
example, the preface, chapter XIV on “Actual cost,” and the per- 
sistent attack made on a justice of the Supreme Court, particularly 
in chapter X XIX). 

Does Dr. Wilcox’s predilection for the investment basis, which is 
shared by most but not by all economists, defeat the purpose of the 
treatise? The answer is clearly No. Both sides of every controversial] 
question are honestly and fully presented; the reader is free to reach 
his own conclusions. On the other hand, it is doubtful whether a strict- 
ly non-partisan treatment could ever approach this one in intimacy of 
knowledge of the valuation problem or in interest of treatment. There 
is therefore every cause for congratulation that the task of revising 
this widely used treatise fell into Dr. Wilcox’s hands. It represents 
his last completed published work. Cuartes S. Morcan 
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This volume, brought out under the direction of the editor of Advance, 
the journal of the Amalgamated Clothing Workers, is the result of a coép 
erative study made by thirty-two writers, among whom are teachers, 
labor men, editors, and technicians. The book is divided into four parts, 
which deal with “The decade in retrospect—1918 to 1928,” “Problems 
of a labor union somewhere in the United States,’”’ “Labor issues in 
industry and politics,’ and “The mind of labor, ideas and leadership.” 
One appendix is devoted to a census of labor opinion on recent tendencies, 
the result of an inquiry addressed to many labor leaders and teachers. 
Another appendix contains a symposium on the labor press, which, in 
addition to several brief articles, presents the results of an inquiry ad 
dressed to labor editors. ‘The third appendix, entitled, “A cross section 
of American labor leadership,” presents a statistical analysis by Louis 
Stanley, based on a study of the American Labor Who’s Who. There 
is an adequate index. ‘The volume ends with brief accounts of each of 
the collaborators. 

Among those who have contributed to the volume are Leo Wolman, 
Walter N. Polakov, John Brophy, Robert W. Dunn, Abraham Epstein, 
Seba Eldridge, Sumner H. Slichter, Sidney Hillman, Earl Dean Howard, 
Arthur W. Calhoun, Stuart Chase, and A. J. Muste. 

Although the volume suffers somewhat from a lack of continuity and 
from the great brevity of some of the contributions, Mr. Hardman and 
his collaborators have written an interesting and valuable book. 


Epwarp BERMAN 


Jenkin, A. K. H. The Cornish miner. An account of his life above and 
underground from early times. (London: Allen & Unwin. 1927. Pp. 
351. 12s. Gd.) 

Locan, H. A. The history of trade-union organization in Canada. (Chicago: 
Univ. of Chicago Press. 1928. Pp. xiii, 427. $4. 

Moon, P. T., editor. Fact-finding in labor disputes: a series of addresses 
and papers presented at the semi-annual meeting of the Academy of 
Political Science. Proceedings, vol. XIII, no. 1. (New York: Academy 
of Pol. Sci., Columbia Univ. 1928. Pp. 206. $2.50.) 

Mort EY, SS H. Une mploy ment com pe nsation, A ch ronological bibliography 
of books, reports and periodical articles in English, 1891-1927. (New 
York: Industrial Relations Counselors, Inc. 1928. Pp. v, 117.) 

A full chronological bibliography, covering the years 1891-1927, of 
books and periodicals in English, prepared by Linda H. Morley, librarian. 
The entries are made by years, and show how the problem has engaged 
increasing attention in recent years. 

Pup, A. Le probléme ouvrier aux Etats-Unis. (Paris: Alcan. Pp. 
561. 50 fr.) 

Rossetur, N. Mazzini e Bakounine: dodici anni di movimento operaio in 
Italia. (Torino: Fratelli Bocca. 1927. Pp. viii, 444. L. 38.) 

A very good contribution to economic and political history of modern 
Italy. The general history of the labor movement in Italy has not yet 
been written; and the volume of Dr. Rosselli is one of the first on the 
subject. It deals with the early days of Italian trade unions, in the first 
twelve years of United Italy (1860-1872). In those old days Italy 
was almost an agricultural country and industry was in gradual progress 
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labour and the nation. (London: The Labour Party, Smith Square. Pp. 
50, 3d.) 


organization in Canada: seventeenth annual report for the calendar 


ry 


iw 1927. (Ottawa: H. M. Stationery Office. 1928. Pp. 311. 50c.) 
\ew York State labor law and pertinent provisions of the state departments: 
iw, penal law, education law, general business law and domestic rela- 
ns laws, with amendments, additions and annotations to August 1, 1928. 
\Jbany: Bureau of Statistics and Information. 1928. Pp. 168.) 
Prevention of industrial accidents. Questionnaire 1. (Geneva:  Inter- 
national Labour Office. 1928. Pp. 11, xv.) 
Proceedings of the twenty-fourth annual meeting of the National Child 
Labor Committee held in Memphis, Tennessee, May 4, 1928. (New 
York: National Child Labor Committee, 215 Fourth Ave. 1928. Pp. 
35. 
rotection against accidents of workers engaged in loading or unloading 
ships. Questionnaire 2. (Geneva: International Labour Office. 1928. 
Pp. 9, xxi.) 
Report of the ninth National Conference of Labor Women held at the 
Town Hall, Portsmouth, May 16 and 17, 1928, together with report of 
private conference on organization held on May 15. (London: The 
Labour Party, Smith Square. 1928. Pp. 76. 3d.) 
Vages and hours of work in the coal-mining industry. Studies and re- 
ports, series D (wages and hours of work), no. 18. (Geneva: Inter- 
national Labour Office. 1928. Pp. xix, 279. $1.50. 
Wages in manufacturing industries, 1899 to 1927. Research series, no. 
6. (Washington: Am. Fed. of Labor. 1928. Pp. 75. 10c.) 
Designed chiefly as a reference book with summaries of statistics of 
earnings of workers. 
Wages in the United States, 1914-1927. (New York: National Industrial 
Conference Board. 1928. Pp. xiii, 168. $2.50.) 
The work of the International Labor Organization. (New York: National 


Industrial Conference Board. 1928. Pp. xii, 197. $2.50. 
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NEW BOOKS 

Anperson, B. M., Jr. Bank expansion versus savings. Chase Econ. Bull., 
vol. VIII, no. 2. (New York: Chase National Bank of the City of 
N.Y. 1928. Pp. 21.) 

Anperson, E. H. A quantitative study of factors governing the market 
rate of interest. Gen. extension div. record, vol. XI, no. 17. (Gainsville: 
Univ. of Florida. 1928. Pp. 14.) 

Covaseg, J. E. India’s currency exchange and banking problems, 1925 
1928. (Calcutta: The Book Co. 1928. Pp. 59. 75c.) 

A reprint of articles published in newspapers, throwing light on con- 
temporary economic problems in India. 

Curreti, S. C., compiler. Cost and standards of living: a selected biblio- 
graphy. Bull. no. 90. (New York: Russell Sage Foundation Library, 
130 E. 22nd St. 1928. Pp. 4.) 

Demaria, G. Le teorie monetarie e il ritorno all’oro. (Turin: Fratelli 
Bocca. 1928. Pp. xiii, 245. L. 30.) 
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thods used in carrying out the actual stabilization. ‘The underlying 
| data and the statistical methods used by Mr. Jack are, however, 
nsiderable interest. 


M. N. 


vx. E. The currencies of China. An investigation of silver and qold 


yns affecting China, with a section on copper. 2nd rev. ed. 
nm: P.S. King. 1928. Pp. xxxiv, 562. 30s. 


E. W. The A. B. C. of the federal reserve system. Why 
leral reserve system was called into being, the main features of 
ication, and how it works. 7th rev. ed. Princeton: Princeton 


. Press. 1928. Pp. xiii, 211. $2. 
Originally published in 1918. 


yn, W. H. The practical work of a bank: a treatise on practical 


1 which aims to show the fundamental prin iples of money, the 


al work of a bank in detail, and particularly credit in its relations 
banking operations. 7th ed. (New York: Bankers Pub. Co. 1928. 


Pp. xi, 618.) 


Originally published in 1915, this book has obtained much favor. The 
text for this edition has been rewritten. “A very large part of 
bjiect is new, and such of the old as has been retained has been 

cht up to date.” 

T. and GamsBue, S. D. Prices, wages and the standard of living in 

7, 1900-1924. Address delivered before the Chinese Social and 

tical Science Association, April 30th, 192( Special suppl. to Chinese 

l and Political Science Rev., July, 1926. Peking: Express Press. 


) 


Pp. 113.) 


nro, N. The history of the Royal Bank of Scotland, 1727-1927. (Edin- 
R. & R. Clark. 1928. Pp. 417.) 

P. A monetary history of Ireland. Part 2. From the Anglo 
man invasion to the death of Elizabeth with an introductory essay on 
Anglo-Sazron and Anglo-Norman money system. (London: P. S. 
ng. 1928. Pp. xl, 213. 5s.) 


ANDELE, C. A. La repartiti »n de lor dans le monde apres l’assainissment 


i 


monnaies européenes. (Paris: Lib. Gén. de Droit et de Jurispru- 
nce. 1928. Pp. 326.) 


key, R. G. The banking process. (New York: Macmillan. 1928. 


Pp. xii, 354. $2.50.) 


atpinc, W. F. Dictionary of the world’s currencies and foreign ez- 


inges. (London: Pitman. 1928. Pp. 190. 30s.) 
L. K. Livelihood in Peking: an analysis of the budgets of sixty 


families. Peking: Social Research Dept., China Foundation for the 
g I 
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"he magic of compound interest: the story of the Franklin funds. 


Promotion of Education and Culture. 1928. Pp. 158, xxii.) 


t of living in the United States, 1914-1927. (New York: National 


Industrial Conference Board. 1928. Pp. xiii, 142. $2.50. 


(Boston: 


ofin & Burr. 1928. Pp. 9.) 
port on an enquiry into family budgets of cotton mill workers in Sholapur 
‘ity. (Bombay: H. M. Stationery Office. 1928. Pp. 73.) 
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welfare of the citizens. Unfortunately the quest for the least 
sacrifice is handicapped in that the tax formulas (the object of assess- 
ment and the rate of tax) must be uniform to all payers, and as simple 
s possible. It is impossible to develop a tax formula, or a series 
such as make up any tax system) that will apportion taxes in con- 
formity with the least sacrifice principle. But before making this 
onfession the author presents a mathematical series of families of tax 
formulas, which despite the author’s invitation (footnote, pp. 64, 65) 
reviewer is not equipped to extend. 

The handicap is accentuated by the fact that the different tax 
formulas, in announcing the taxpayers’ liabilities, cause them to modify 
heir conduct, partly to escape the tax and partly because the tax 
reduces the income. Except for these announcement aspects, least 
sacrifice would tend to be attained for taxpayers whose incomes are 
equal and whose marginal sacrifices are equal. The desideratum of 
equi-marginal sacrifice is only slightly modified in favor of the rich, 
since it would hinder their saving disproportionately and thereby ulti- 
ately deter capital accumulation, and in favor of the poor since it 

ould decrease their efficiency, thus tipping the scales against th 
moderately well-to-do. On theoretical as well as on practical grounds 
these latter considerations are controlling. 

Though the author rejects and effectively disproves equal sacrifice 
is an ultimate principle, he does present the structure of an equal 
sacrifice income tax. Having adjusted taxable income on account of 
the impossibility of taxing psychic income and other familiar cir- 
cumstances, he presents, in terms of calculus, a tax formula that would 
produce equality of sacrifice. But in making this formula concrete, 
he like all others runs squarely up against the fact that no one knows 
the nature of a generally serviceable income-utility curve. The con- 
clusion, therefore, does not go far beyond the not unfamiliar proposi- 
tion that, to produce equality of sacrifice, the tax must be proportional 
if the curve is a rectangular hyperbola; progressive, if the curve is 
steeper; and regressive, if it is flatter. Beyond this contingent prop- 
osition, Sidgwick’s instinctive feeling that the tax must be progressive 
is favored. 

The analysis appears to best advantage in the chapter of “Differen- 
tiation in taxation between different sorts of expenditures.” Briefly 
and incisively a case is made “for some measure of differentiation as 
against a tax system which, after the manner of an income tax, draws 
no distinction between the various ways in which income is expended.” 
But it is also made clear that such differentiation must be in the nature 
of a compromise, because the various criteria point to different and con- 
flicting types of differentiations. Considering the announcement as- 
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“Finance by borrowing” is the subject of Part 3, and must be passed 

r briefly. Even in emergencies the case for taxes as against loans 

strongly presented. Shifting to future generations is largely 

ginary. Expediency is the chief justification for borrowing. ‘The 
final chapter discusses the capital levy as the lifter of the war debt. It 
; deemed of limited usefulness, particularly in view of the delay already 
urred since the origin of the debt. 

Professor Pigou possesses exceptional technique and tools of the 
‘ade. Any intelligent reader (and others cannot safely venture) must 
feel that, having followed the inquiry, he has not surveyed the entire 
field, but visited hitherto unexplored recesses of the laby rinth of the 
theory of public finance in charge of a competent guide. 

Jens P. JENSEN 

University of Kansas 


NEW BOOKS 


Czecuowicz, G. A budget speech. (Warsaw: Ministry of Finance. 1928. 

Pp. 35.) 

Dexter, P. and Sepewick, J. H. The war debts: an American view. (New 

York: Macmillan. 1928. Pp. vii, 173. $1.50.) 

Fétpes, B. Finanzwissenschaft. (Jena: Fisher. 1927. Pp. xiv, 683. 

Mk. 80.) 

The first Hungarian edition of this volume was written in 1900; the 
first German edition appeared in 1919, and the present revision late in 
1927. Despite its 677 pages of text, the book does not give the reader the 
impression of completeness. It is the inadequacy of treatment—the neces 
sary condensation in a general “Lehrbuch” of this character that annoys 
the reader. While the book is encyclopedic, the heavy factual content 
is well balanced with a discussion of underlying theories. 

One of the outstanding contributions of Féldes’ treatise lies in the 
care with which he surveys the changes in fiscal legislation since the 

be World War. His intimate knowledge of the practical aspects of public 
finance is apparent. Out of a wealth of experience and extensive reading 

he has written a book which—despite certain obvious defects—should 
be highly commended. However, it might have been better if Féldes had 
) not attempted to include as much “background” and had emphasized the 
fiscal problems and experiences of the World War and its aftermath. 
Such a volume would have been more useful to the student of public 
finance. Fevix FLUGEL 
1) Gertorr, W. and Meiset, F. Handbuch der Finanzwissenschaft. Band II, 
Lieferungen 24-28. Band III, Lieferungen 1-3. (Tiibingen: Mohr. 
1927. 1928. Pp. 545-615; 1-160.) 

The final part of volume II completes the treatise on public debts 
1d and the technique of their management. Volume III begins with an ac- 
count of the financial systems of Germany, Great Britain and France, 
d and of their development before and after the war. 

4 Kuczynsxt, R. Innere Anleihen Sowjet-Russlands. (Berlin: Verlag der 
Finanzpolitischen Korrespondenz. 1928. Pp. 24.) 
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federal income tax law: new provisions explained: text of statute. 


New York: Commerce Clearing House, 120 Broadway. 1928. Pp. 

taxes in the British dominions. A digest of the laws imposing income 
H iares and cognate taxes in the British dominions, colonies, protectorates, 


ic. 2nd ed. (London: H. M. Stationery Office, Publications Div., Pub. 

ity Section. New York: British Library of Information, 5 E. 45th St. 

28, Pp. 406. 5s.) 

First edition was published in 1923. This is a useful compendium com 

ed in the Inland Revenue Department, London. The laws digested 

lude the self-governing dominions as well as British India, the 
lonies and protectorates. 

el municipal budget law. Submitted by the committee on a model 

inicipal budget law of the National Municipal League. Supplement 

to the National Municipal Review, July, 1928. (New York: National 

Municipal League, 261 Broadway. 1928. Pp. 437-445.) 

Statistics of municipal finances for city and town fiscal years ending be 
veen November 30, 1926, and March 31, 1927: twenty-first annual re- 
ort of the Commonwealth of Massachusetts. Public doc. no. 79. (Boston: 
Mass. Dept. of Corporations and Taxation. 1928. Pp. xxvii, 299.) 
T'arifvertrage im Deutschen Reiche am 1. Januar 1927. Nebst einem 
Anhang, Die Reichstarifvertrige am 1. Januar 1928. Herausgegeben 
vom Reichsarbeitsministerium. (Berlin: Reimar Hobbing. 1928. Pp. 
16*, 48.) 

Population and Migration 
NEW BOOKS 

1928. Pp. 279. $1.80.) 

wnarp, R. Essai sur Vhistoire de V'émigration. (Paris: Libr. Valois. 

1928. Pp. 868. 18 fr.) 

ant, M. and Davison, C. S. editors. The founders of the republic on 

mmigration, naturalization and aliens. (New York: Scribner. 1928. 

Pp. 104. $1.) 

: Herskovits, M. J. The American negro. A study in racial crossing. 

New York: Knopf. 1928. Pp. xiv, 92.) 

Dr. Herskovits has compressed into a small book the main results, 
hitherto published in a series of technical papers, of some years of first- 
hand anthropometric work on American negroes, mainly in Harlem, 
Howard University, and rural West Virginia. He wastes no words, and 
makes a very readable and popular exposition of an important subject. 

$y a clever combination of genealogical and biometric studies, he sets 

up strong evidence for, if he does not establish, the conclusion that (1) 

there is a much greater intermixture of white and Indian blood in the 

negro population than is ordinarily recognized, (2) physical traits in the 
negro population have an unexpectedly low variability, compared with 
other population groups. From these he draws the inference that the 

American negro is establishing, if he has not already established, a physi- 

cal type that is as little variable as any of the unmixed parent stocks 

from which he has sprung. This homogeneity, Herskovits thinks, is the 
result of a sharp decrease in the amount of crossing between whites and 
negroes in this country. 


We warpus, E. S. Immigration and race attitudes. (New York: Heath. 
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st session a miscell: neous group Oot papers wa offered, ch f among 
them being perhaps Lidbetter’s study into the heredity of pa iperism 


London by the use of geneological methods and a control group. 


Pearl's paper on “The Biology of Population Growth’’ offered little 


o be found in his works published up to that time, with the excep 
hat his laboratory had recently shown that mere density of popula- 
m (in drosophila melanogaster, or common fruit fly used in the ex 
ments) reduces fecundity, i.e., the number of eggs laid (p. 36 
Pearl reiterated at the conference his opinion that the logistic curve 
lly described the population growth phenomena of various biological 
s of life including man in various countries. He also contended that 
ygistic curve had great predictive walue and that it did take into 


t second and third order variables. Economic forces were of com 
tively little importance in population growth when compared with 


primary factors of natality and mortality. 
In the discussion which followed, J. B. S. Haldane suggested that 


anges in social organization” might well contain causes which would 


lefinitely upset the predictions made on the basis of the logistic law 
39). Dr. R. A. Fisher, statistician of the Rothamsted Experiment 
Station, in one of the ablest criticisms offered during the whole con- 
erence, dwelt at length on the “failure of the logistic curve,” citing 
e evidence of Yule that the curve as fitted to the English population 
over-estimated the population after 1921 and under-estimated it in the 
eighteenth century. The same critic called attention p. 45 to the 
screpancy between the logistic-predicted figures of the population of 
England and Wal S, and Bowley’s data ob 1ined by what seems to be 
more reliable method. Dr. Fisher also took issue with Professor Pearl's 
opinion as to the relationship between economic and social events and 
population growth, declaring that he saw no “close connection between 
hese experiments and our human populations” (p. 46). “The chief 
lrawback of the curve, as applied, to human populations,’ Fisher avers, 
s the assumption that relative growth is determined only by the siz 
of population.” In the opinion of Professor Rappard of Geneva it 
was mere chance that the logistic curve fitted the growth of the American 
population. On the other hand, Dr. F. J. Netusil of the Prague Ministry 
of Health was quite confident that the curve was a “real expression’”’ of 
biological law,” adding that it fitted the figures for the growth of 


population in Bohemia. Dr. van Herwerden posed some relevant ques- 
tions. In reply, Pearl seems to have misunderstood at least some of 
Fisher’s points. But it is significant that he virtually gave up his con 
tentions as to the predictive value of the curve. Economists would 
hardly agree with Pearl’s assertion that economic and social forces are 
of “relative unimportance” compared with natality and mortality; for 
it must be admitted that, in human society especially, economic and social 
forces condition to no inconsiderable degree the operation of the “pri 
mary” factors of natality and mortality. 

Quite beyond the scientific value of this conference is the fact that 
there has grown out of it a permanent International Population Union 
for the scientific study and discussion of population problems. See 
Journal of the American Statistical Association, March, 1928, p. 190.) 
Norman E. Himes 
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—_ Indeed, he has probably attempted to prove too much; and his own con- 
lusions are contradicted by too many other scholars. This is not to 

that he is therefore wrong; but in many instances he has been forced 

to explain away facts and deductions which are against his thesis. Fur 
ermore, he does not always gain by using material and statistics from 

er countries with different histories, traditions, and customs, especially 


_ when he lumps together in a single paragraph facts from several coun 
vieg 
Maurice G. 
Witxer, S. H. Social work and the training of social workers. (Chapel 
a Hill: N. C. Univ. Press. 1928. Pp. xiii, 241. $2.) 
1999 Me Weber, G. A. The food, druq, and insecticide administration: its histor 
: ties and organization. Service monographs for the U. S. govt., 
wales no. 50. (Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press. 1928. Pp. xii, 134. $1.50. 
g ] ling character. Proceedings of the Mid-West Conference on Parent 
v York Education, February, 1928. (Chicago: Univ. of Chicago Press. 1928. 
SOciety Pp. 351. $1.) 
economic effects of education as shown by statements of economists. 
ndously Bull. of the School of Edue., vol. IV, no. 5. (Bloomington: Indiana 
ulation Univ. 1928. Pp. 39. 650c.) 
popu 
so Insurance and Pensions 
bury, it NEW BOOKS 
(ckeRMAN, S. B. Insurance: a practical quide for various forms of cover- 
~_ ye, the policy contracts and the prot ction afforded customers. (New 
"A York: Ronald. 1928. Pp. ix, 609. $5.) 
not ex. Dorn, H. and others, editors. Festgabe fiir Alfred Manes aus Anlass seiner 
hapters jahriqen Tatigkeit als Vorstand des Deutschen Vereins fiir Versich 
Mp erungs Wissenschaft. (Berlin: Mittler. 1927. Pp. xi, 337.) 
- This anniversary publication in honor of Alfred Manes covers a wide 
icien range of topics in its twenty contributions from as many distinguished 
olitica men. It is a timely volume in view of the magnitude and variety of new 
sa problems in the field of insurance occasioned by post-war conditions. 
nie Edwin Patterson reviews the history and statue of insurance supervision 
with 3 in the United States. Joseph Cohen of the University of Cambridge 
Jocrats presents a strong case for family group insurance. He finds that “there 
mant is no evidence that family endowment will have a diseugenic effect’’ 
d espe- not that the “scheme must necessarily impose a new burden on in 
His dustry” or that it will reduce savings. 
or Limitations of space forbid even the enumeration of titles of the other 
r* topics. Significant is the attention paid to problems of insurance arising 


out of migration of workers to other countries, as is also the treatise 
of Oswald Stein on the growth of international law in social insur- 
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nce off Program of industry summarizes the methods and means adopted by the 
government and industry in seeking to prevent accidents. In his ac- 

a count of the extent of economic loss occasioned by accidents, he pro- 
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1928 ] 


innual cyclopedia of insurance in the United States. New York: G. R. 
MacKay. 1928. Pp. 600. $3.) 

chart of casualty, surety and miscellaneous insurance companies 

ng the financial standing and business for ten years ending January 
1928. (New York: Spectator Co. 1928 Pp. 06. $1.25. . 
surance policy holders’ pocket index, showing the condition and stand 

of American and Canadian life insurance companies for fiz 
(New York: Spectator Co. 1928. _ Pp. 119. 


wears 


ng January 1, 1928. 


Proceedings of the sixty second annual meeting of ! urd 
Underwriters, May 24, 1928. (New York: National Board of Fire 


Underwriters. 1928. Pp. 162.) 
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NEW BOOKS 
Le socialisme d’état, Vindustr e, et les < las 5 ine 
l re mo le rie 1 153 


JISSONNADE, P. 
ics di 
1927. Pp. 3880. 60 


en France pendant les deux premiers sié« 
(Paris: Libr. Ancienne Honoré Champion. 

Man, H. The psychology of socialism. ‘Translated from 2nd German 
ed. by E. and C. Paut. (London: Allen and Unwin. 1928. Pp. 509. 16s. 

Govip, F. J. Hyndman, the prophet of socia 1842-1921. London: 
George Allen & Unwin. 1928. 10s. 6d. 

FEF. J. C. A survey of socialism; analyt 

1928. Pp. 485. $6.) 

(New York: Macmillan 


sm, 


HEARNSHAW, ical, historical, and 
ritical. (New York: Macmillan. 
Humpurey, A. W. T'he modern case of socialism. 
1928. Pp. 272. $4.50.) 
Pareto, V. Les systémes socialistes. Vols. I and IT. Paris: 
: 1928. Pp. 494. 60 fr. 
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Pp. 269. $5.) 


the ir comp lat 


FisHEerR, search 
G. E. Stechert. 1928. 
A. E. Railway statistics: 
Pitman. 1928. Pp. xi, 134.) 
Roy, R. Les index économiques. 
Scuuttz, H. Statistical laws of demand and supply, with special applica- 


. tion to sugar. (Chicago: Univ. of Chicago Press. 1928. Pp. xix, 228. 


ion and use. London: 


k 


(Paris: Sirey. 1928. Pp. 71. 12 fr.) 


D3.) 


Industrielle Produktionsstatistik: Sammlung produktionsstatistischer Nach- 
kriegszahlen bis zum Jahre 1926 mit Ergdnzungen bis zum Jahre 1927. 
Sonderhefte zu Wirtschaft und Statistik, herausgegeben vom Statistisclen 
Reichsamt, Nr. 4. (Berlin: Reimer Hobbing. 1928. Pp. 82.) 
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\owrogk, A. E. Cost and its relation to value. Quart. Jour. Econ., 


Pp. 34. Given free competition within a number of markets, the amounts of each 
ical factor of production, and the desires for products and desires to avoid 
+ and ty’ 


yr (all for one date), “normal” prices are determinate and “circular i 

involved. Friction between markets produces lags and discrepancies in actual 

es. Entrepreneur expenses are part of the adjustment mechanism, not real 
social costs. 

Prescott, J. A. The law of diminishing returns in agricultural experiment. Econ. 
Record, May, 1928. Pp. 6. Certain Australian experiments tend to confirm 
Mitscherlich’s formula for relation of crop to fertilizer as the variable factor. 

Sanrng, G. H. Political science and the juristic point of view. Am. Pol. Sci. Rev., 
Aug. 1928. Pp. 23. A criticism from a genetic and _ instituti« 1 viewpoint o 
Protessor W. W. Willoughby’s attempt to tre 


tive system of juristic concepts, independent of ethical, economic and social con- 


Cail science aS a pure deduc 


SompartT, W. Produktivitat. Weltwirtsch. Archiv, July, 1928. Pp. 32 Finds 
productivity has ten economic senses. 
Sramp, J. Taxation, risk-taking and the price level. Econ. Jour., June, 1928. Pp 12. 


ons, 


Examines incidence of profits tax upon risk-taking ‘with reference to: (a) increas- 

g insured risks and industrial integration; (b) business with wasting assets 

e. g., gold mining; and (c) commercial banking. level, if anyt r, 
lowered by an increased tax, 

TimosHENKO, V. P. Correlations between price a elds for previ ea? Jour. 


Pol. Econ., Aug., 1928. Pp. 6. Acreage changes in response to price; carryover; 
nd crop cycles are factors affecting correlation. 

Viner, J. Comparative costs: a rejoinder. Quart. Jour. Econ., Aug., 1928. Pp. 3 
Mr. Burn’s criticism (of Ricardo and Professor Viner) unwarrantedly interprets 
quantities in the quoted illustration to be totals (instead of expressions of ratios). 
His net commodity increment test is met by Professor Viner’s example, sup 


posing increasing costs, and in any case is arbitrary. 


Economic History (United States) 
(Abstracts by Amelia C. Ford) 

Bur, F. A. Steamboating on the Red River of the North (concluded from the 
Jan. number). N.D. Hist. Quart., Apr., 1928. 

Catxins, E. A. Old trails of central Michigan. Mich. Hist. Mag., Apr., 1928 

Covirer, E. M. Planters’ wants in the days of the Confederacy. Ga Hist. Quart., 
Mar., 1928. 

Daz, E. E. Ranching on the Cheyenne A} 7 tho reservation Chronicles of Okla., 
Mar., 1928. 

Donnan, E. The slave trade into South Carolina before the Revolution. Am 
Hist. Rev., July, 1928. Pp. 25. A detailed account of this trade, based chiefly 
on the letter-books of Henry Laurens. Charleston’s share in importation was 
relatively small and her great profit came from commissions collected by mer- 
chants who acted as factors for the British in this as in other trade 

Evuio1t, H. The Northwest and its prospects. Am. Rev. Rev., July, 1928. Pp. 7 
Generalizes broadly regarding the natural resources of the 
of consolidation of the Northern Pacific and the Great Northern railroads and the 
great future awaiting Minneapolis and St. Paul 

Fianpers, R. B. Two plantations and a county of ante-bellum Georgia. Ga. Hist. 
Quart., Mar., 1928. 

Foreman, G. River navigation in the early Southwest, Miss. Valley Hist. Rev., 
June, 1928. Pp. 22. Describes the early traffic on the Arkansas and Red rivers, 
first by keelboats and later by steamboats and the destruction of 
called the great raft on the Red river. 
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Economic History (Foreign) 
. F. 7 mythology of reparations. Econ, Jour., Sept., 1928. Pp. 9 
wx, E. A. The early history of the London di ct. Papers 1 Record 
Ontario Hist. Soc., vol. XXIV. 1927 Pp. 3 
4 valuable account of the settlement of the London d t Upper Ca da 
1800 and 1817 including a series of illustrative documents 
Petitions for grants of land, 1 P pers a d Records of On 
‘ tat Hist. Soc., vol. XXIV, 1927 Pp. 129. Selections from petitions for land 
g in Upper Cana la, giving the names of the petitioners, reasons for c 
ration, location and size of grant and notes as to disposal of the pet 
wwiets, G. W. and Jewkes, J. The post-war depression in the Lancashire cotton 
industry. Jour. Royal Stat. Soc., vol. XCI, part 2, 1928 Pp. 54 
cn, E. B. Plight of Lancashire cotto ind Am. Econ. pt., 
1928. Pp. 10. 
s, H. J. Economic developments in South America. Finan. Rev. Rev., July 
Sept., 1928. Pp. 7. 
er, D. H. The Medici account book. Am. Hist. Rev., Notes and Sugg r 
july, 1928. Pp. 2. Describes interestingly the outstar features of the 98 
of manus¢ pt c ta gy the ¢ nal of the Med 
family, which have been placed with the Baker Library at B by H. Gordon 
eurne, R. H. The origin f Sir Alexander Mackenzie and ( 2 y Canadian 
Hist. Rev., June, 1928. Pp. 19. A valuable article tracing tl wth of 
Y Co any, and including an agreement of October 24, 1803, Sir Alexand 
Mackenzie, William Parker, Samuel Gerrard, John QO; , Thomas Yeowar 
G ; Gillespie, John Gill ie and John Mure, providing for an extension o he 
f iding organiz on from London to the Northwest 
SON D Condition in York y a centi a a r 
it friend in Scotland, dated Markham Mills, th April, 1 P rs and Records 
f Ontario Hist. Soc., vol. XXIV, 1927. Pp. 10 A valuable yunt of a trip 
from Scotland to Montreal, Kingston and York, with a detailed d iption of 
rveying methods, of rming and especially o he u of tl 
rE, C. Le conseil national économique. Rev. d’Econ. Pol., July-Aug., 1928. Pp. 
11. 
- str, U. Lo svilluppo delfindustria italiana fra il 1911 e il 1927 Economia, 
; Aug. 1928. Pp. 14. On the progress of the Italian mine nd manufactur 
from 1911 to 1927. 
Hongo, E. Changes of social classes during the Tokugawa per l Kyoto Univ. 
. Econ. Rev., July, 1928. Pp. 20. 
Hunter, A. F. The probated wills of persons prominent in the public affairs of 
early Upper Canada. Papers and Records of Ontario Hist. Soc., vol. XXIV, 
; 1927. Pp. 19. Includes wills made in the period 1815 to 1322, containing much 


valuable information for the study of economic histor 
LAuFENBURGER, H, La vie économique en Allemagne. Rev. d’Econ. Pol. July 
r Aug., 1928. Pp. 36. 
MERCER, A. The resources and devel pme nt of Brazil. Finan. Rev. Rev., July Sept ’ 
1928. Pp. 9. 
Movrre, B. L’Allemagne d puis le début de Vinflation. Jour. des Econ., June 15, 
r., 1928. Pp. 16. 
Parmer, G. L. Trade custom in Lancashire cotton industry. Jour. Pol. Econ., 
June, 1928. Pp. 8. 
Pierre, R. J. La Chine économique. Jour. des Econ., June 15, 1928. Pp. 16. 
Pirigtiani, F. R. Note sull’espansione Nord-Americana nel mercato degli invest 
5 menti. Riv. Intern: di Sci. Soc., June, 1928. Pp. 9. On the growth and the 
effect of investments made abroad by the U. S. 
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cng, B. M. and Moore, A. N. Farm credit in a plantation and an upland cotton 
st in Arkansas. Ark. Exp. Sta. Bull. 228, June, 1928. Pp. 50. <A descrip- 


+ 


d analysis of credit conditions and practices in two districts. Data are 


ot rit 

from county records and farm survey. 

texsex, W. C. and Russert, B. A. The business side of dairying. S. C. Exp. Sta. 

Bull. 249, July, 1928. Pp. 72. The subject is discussed from the viewpoint of 

e place of dairying in the state’s agriculture at present and in the future. 

lowes, L. R. Some physical controls in the economic development of the prairie 
neces. Geog., Spring, 1928. Pp. 18. A short survey of the importance of 


yeraphy, geology, flora, soil and climate in the economic growth of the prairie 
provinces with special reference to wheat. 
cawapa, S. The establishment and maintenance of peasant farms. Kyoto Univ. 


Econ. Rev., July, 1928. Pp. 25. An outline of the plan for establishing and 
maintaining peasant farms as recently adopted in Japan. 

Kivpte, E. M. Canada north of fifty-six degrees Canadian Field Naturalist, 
Mar. 1928. Pp. 86. A valuable sketch of the economic possibilities of the 
Canadian north with numerous bibliographical references and illustrations. 

Korn, J. H. and Witpen, A. F. Special interest groups in rural society. Wis. Exp 
Sta. Research Bull. 84, Dec., 1927. Pp. 110 An examination of the organization 
of rural society on the basis of interests of the people rather than locality relation 

LATTIMER, J. E. Recent changes in farm organization in western Canada. Jour 
Land and Public Utility Econ. Aug., 1928. Pp. 8 A summary of important 


changes which took place from 1921 to 1926 in farm organization in three provinces 
McPuerson, J. B. Increased world wool production: where can such supplies be 
wn? Bull. Nat. Assoc. Wool Mfgrs., July, 1928. Pp. 25 4 collection of 


statements from several authorities in answer to the question of increased world 


supplies of wool. 
——_———__—_———_———. The revolution in agriculture, and how it will settle the 
farm problem, Annalist, Aug. 24, 1928. Pp. 2. This is the first of six articles 
on present-day agriculture. The agricultural situation and fallacies of proposed 
solutions are pointed out. 

Manveco, G. El credito agricola. Rev. Nac. de Econ., Mar.-Apr., 1928. Pp. 31 
On the various institutions which supply agricultural credit in Spain 


leap, E. S. and Ostrrotenx, B. No present farm problem for competent farmers- 
proved bases of success. Annalist, Sept. 7, 1928. Pp. 2. A good example of 


‘fitable and unprofitable agriculture is cited and cost of production emphasized. 
: — The farm problem: mass production threatening efficient 
small farmers. Annalist, Sept. 14, 1928. Pp. 2. The influence of gas-power 
farm machines on cost of production, food supply, and demand, and mass pro 
duction are considered. 


Merritt, E. Farm management demonstrators’ and a: ricultural extension programs 
Jour. Farm Econ., July, 1928. Pp. 8. The method of procedure in organizing 
facts and building an extension program. 

Muxersez, R. K. Agrarian unsettlement. Indian Jour. Econ., Apr., 1928. Pp. 11. 
The unrest of peasant farmers in India due to land-holding problems is discussed. 

Novurst, E. G. The trend of agricultural exports. Jour. Pol. Econ., June, 1928. 
Pp. 23. Trends in exports of livestock, cereals, and cotton, and markets other 
than European are considered. 

O’Brren, A. British work for Indian agriculture. United Empire, Aug., 1928. 

Pp. 4. A summary of work done by the British to improve and expand agricul- 


Ornmspy-Gore, W. Tropical agriculture in Malaya, Ceylon and Java. United Em- 
pire, Aug., 1928. Pp. 16. A careful review of the present-day agriculture with 
special emphasis on results of experimental work in improving the agriculture 

Pertman, J. Farm land requirement for agricultural products in foreign trade. 
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+ 


during the early colonial period and its subsequent fall, with the prediction 
the nation will in the full strength of its maturity com 


ipete again tor shipping 


n 


wanauGH, F. J. Futures trading and the cotton market. Commerce Mo., July, 
8. Pp. 10. Describes the working of the future trading system as applied 


to cotton. | 
Currera, A. Il “dumping” e i suoi effetti sul commercio internazionale. Scientia, | 
June, 1928. Pp. 11. A very interesting analysis of “dumping.” The author re 
tricts the use of this word to the cases in which “an industry sells goods in a 
reign country at a price less than the cost of productio1 the home country 


Hat, R. Principles and laws underlying the statement of the balance of pay 

. ts. Annalist, May 25, 1928. Pp. 2. Sets forth the principles and laws under 
ng the statement of the balance of payments 

Kirsu, B. S. Foreign trade functions of trade associations: the legal aspects. Re- 

nted from Univ. of Pa. Law Rev., June, 1928. Pp. 35. Traces legal history of 

reign trade combinations in the United States through the per 

S man and Clayton acts and, more recently, the Webb-Pomerene law. 

MitikeNn, E. L. Rayon—the miracle tertile fabric. Stone & Webster Jour., July, 

1928. Pp. 19. An account of the rayon industry w 
duction processes, 


Ith Special rete 


Moro, G. L. Jl monopolio del commercio estero nell unione delle republiche dei 
Sovieti. Riv. Internaz. di Sci. Soc., July, 1928. Pp. 30. A critici f the policy 
of Russia in regard to foreign trade. 


9 Nourse, E. G. The trend of agricultural exports. Jour. Pol. Econ., June, 1928 
Pp. 23. Continuation of earlier study of the trend of agricultural exports of tl 
United States. Concludes that outlook for 1928 is not more cheerful than in 
1924. 
Ourver, J. G. The cotton trade and its investments. Finan. Rev. Rev., July-Sept 


1928. Pp. 9. Takes up the various types of enterprises in the Lancashire cotton 
lustry of immediate interest to the investor, showing where possibilities lie and 


here danger is apparent. 


Pierre, R. J. Le commerce extérieur des principales nations en 1927. Jour. de 
Econ., July 15, 1928. Pp. 11. A brief statistical account of the foreign trade 
+} 


of the principal nations of the world in 1927. 
| Reepv, J. The progress of rayon. Commerce Mo., Aug., 1928 Pp. 9. A brief ac 


count of the rayon industry with a forecast of its increasing possibilities. 

British industries in peril. Jour. Bengal Nat. Chamber of Commerce, Mar., 1928 
Pp. 7. Reprint of article from London Nation and Atheneum outlining need 
of a codperative association in the Lancashire cotton trade and methods by which 
such a combination could assist the industry. 

I Export as a factor in the price of copper. Commerce Mo., June, 1928. P.1. States 
that increased demand for copper in foreign countries has been largely respon 
ble for improvement in the copper situation. 

Industrial methods and commercial policies in m« lern economic development. Jour 
Bengal Nat. Chamber of Commerce, Mar., 1928. Pp. 23. Brief and incom lete 
study of industrial methods and commercial policies in modern ¢ mic de 


velopment. 
L’industrie de la soie: la matiére premiére. L’Econ. Frang., May 12, 1928. Pp. 2 

Indicates amounts, sources, and usual prices of raw silk used by the s lk industry. 
L’industrie de la soie: les produits fabriqués. L’Econ. Frang., Aug. 4, 1928 Pp. 2 
} A statistical analysis of the silk manufacturing industry, emphasizing the d 
culties which the industry has encountered because of the frequent chang of 
style and the instability of the money situation. 
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Public Utilities 


1928 | 


British railways to the government, amalgamation, rate policies, the 


copman, J. W. The stockholders’ decreasing share in gross earnings. Ry. Age, 
28, 1928. Pp. 3. Railways are paying only 51 per cent of available net 
me funds as dividends. 
rermMANN, W. L. On inland transportation and communication in antiquit 
Sci. Quart., Sept., 1928. Pp. 23. 
Betriebsergebnisse der fiinf grossen frdanzosischen Eisenbahngese haften im 
Archiv f. Eisenbahnw., July-Aug., 1928. Pp. 11. 


jarischen Staatseisenbahnen im Rechnungsjahr 192 Archiv f. Eisen 
July-Aug., 1928. Pp. 12. 
and vegetables shipped long distances. Ry. Age, July 28, 1928 Pp. 3 
gest of Bulletin 31 of Bureau of Railway Economics, analyzing rail unloads 
_ 18 fresh fruits and vegetables in 66 important markets during 
iy purchases of supplies and equipment in 1927. Ry. Ag l 1928 
Pp. 2 Railways expended $1,395,928,000 for materials in 1927, cor pared wi 
£1.559,.032,000 in 1926. 
} e St. Lawrence deep waterway. Round Table, June, 1928. Pp. 8 A survey 
recent negotiations between Canada and the United State wit i suggestion 
that considerable delay is inevitable. : 
r Das schwedische Eisenbahnnetz 1925 und 1926. Archiv f. Eisenbahnw., July-Aug., 
28. Pp. 14. 
rid’s railways during the years 1922, 1923, 1924, and 1 . Bull. Internat. 


Ry. Cong., July, 1928. Pp. 14. Brief statistical review, by countri 


3 Public Utilities 
(Abstracts by Charles S. Morgan) 


ker, B. Utility regulation fallacies in Massachusetts. Annalist, Apr. 20, 1928 


P. 1. Why recent proposal of Massachusetts Commission for putting utilities in 
F mtractual relationship with the state was “from every clear-sighted point of 
; view . . . . Vicious and unsound.’ 
Barpwin, H. G. Valuation for telephone rate cases. Telephony, Sept. 1, 1928. The 
g of valuations, particularly by appraisal organizations 
wMAN, F. H. and Kercn, E. L. A fare for every type of rider. Bus Trans- 
portation, Sept., 1928. Pp. 6. Varied types of fares used to induce busine 
Broox, G. C. A cycle in the economic history of public utilities 174-1922. Jour. 
Land and Pub. Util. Econ., Aug., 1928. Pp. 4. Statistical portrayal of relative 
abilities of electric railway, electric light and power, gas, and telephone and tele 
graph companies to adjust themselves to the price changes of the war and post- 
war period. 
Dozier, H. D. Present reasonable rate of return for public utilities. Jour. Land 
ind Pub. Util. Econ., Aug., 1928. Pp. 8. A method of determining a reaso1 able 
3. rate of return by analysis of return required to maintain the credit standing of 
™ public utilities and industrials of high rank. 
0 Fenkett, G. H. The management of water works business. With discussion. Jour. 


\m. Water Works Assoc., Sept., 1928. Pp. 29. The commercial, engineering, 
personnel, and political problems of the publicly owned water plant. 

Girrorp, W. S. A statement of policy of the American Telephone and Telegraph 
3 Company. Bell Telephone Quart., Jan., 1928. Pp. 4. “Our policy and purpose 
are the same as yours (regulatory commissions)—the most telephone service and 
the best, at the least cost to the public.” 

3 Goon, E. T. Electricity and gas. The new national scheme: a criticism. Finan 
tev. Rev., July-Sept., 1928. Pp. 7. The Electricity act of 1926 should be held 
I up for further investigation as a “semi-socialistic scheme, designed to electrify 
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Jour., Sept. 29, 1928. Pp. 3. Problems—legal and commercial—in securing equit 
rates of fare. 
Wuver, R. F. The necessity of adequate rates. Telephony, July 14, 1928. Pp | 
{ 4 many-sided discussion of business aspects of telephone rate-making i 
Worecrave, A. J. The control of rates for public utility service in America. Pub 


\dmin. (London), Apr., 1928. Pp. 12. 


ron, P. Trade Commission’s hearings. Elec. World, July 14, 1928. Pp. 3 } 
4 frank summing up of testimony offered in this far-reaching in juiry. Federal 

egislation and a more stringent attitude on part of state com ions are , 

ited. 


Younc, O. D. Adequate fare needed. Elec. Ry. Jour., Sept. 29, 1928 Pp. 3 
| transportation should be provided by private agencies, with public subsid 
or ownership only if necessary. The new research and er eering pro 
he electric railway should be vigorously faced. 
mparative gas rates in Illinois cities. Ill. Munic. Rev., May, 1928 Pp. 15 
xter ive, detailed data, 
lidation reduced rates. Elec. World, Aug. 4, 1928. Pp. 3. Specific data or 
e reductions which have followed the extension of the interconnected Gx 


Power Company system. 


l investment as a public utility rate base in Massachusetts Harvard B 
Rev., July, 1928. Pp. 10. A statement and criticism of the p1 d 
( ting a contractual agreement between gas and electric utilitic 1 the ite 
under which there would be a stable rate base and full power in the com ) 
er rates, so long as stocks were maintained at or above pa 
Statistical data for the electric light and power industry for the year yo Nat : 
Elec. Light Assoc. Bull., Aug., 1928. Pp. 8. Comprehensive statistics, with 1 
: ng comments, relating to development and sales of electricity, prices receiv 
: farm service, source and disposal of energy, etc. 
NW ls telephone statistics. Bell Telephone Quart., July, 1928. Pp. 13. Extensive 
statistics on telephone development in leading countries and citie 
Accounting 
(Abstracts by Arthur W. Hanson and Paul B. Coffmar 
Annan, W. The scope for accountancy in modern busine Cost Accou : 
June, 1928. Pp. 7. Accountants may render service to manufactur nd } 
trading business in either an advisory professional capacity or as a fu 
officer of a particular business. Any aids which an accountant from standpoint 
of records and analysis can give to the management of a business is a of 
the scope. 
Beauvais, J. C. Partnership accounts. Account ints’ Jour., Ma June, Ji \ 
. Sept., 1928. Pp. 7, 4, 5, 5, 4. The various problems arising from the retirement 
of one partner and the introduction of a new one are considered, al legal 
decisions and their influence. 
Examples given of adjustment necessitated by the retirement of one partner 
, and the introduction of a new partner. 
The influence on partnership accounts of a change from “cash” to an “incom 
basis of profit showing is discussed. Examples of the entries nec« tated | 
i change, and the decision of Elliott v. Elliott (1911) are consid 
A discussion of the influence of the Decision of Garner v. Murray upon partner 
hip dissolution: “Losses sustained by certain partners, owing to the 
another partner to make good his deficiency on capital account, must be borne in 
Iowa proportion to their capitals.” 
Discussion of the method of partnership dissolution based upon Garner v. Mur 
4 ray (1904), to the effect that “whilst losses are normally borne in the same ratio 
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xible retirement appropriation for maintenance of public utility credit through 
porary depression and danger of it for other purposes. 

rer, H. C. Where teaching lags behind practice. Accounting Rev., Sept., 1928 

Pp. 8. “There are at least half a dozen features of accounting practice today in 
ch the average elementary courses adheres to an outworn method while more 
dern procedures are fully recognized in every well-ordered merchandise or 

ufacturing establishment of more than moderate size.” 

Hanver, J. G. Working capital. Canadian Chart. Accountant, Sept., 1928. Pp. 
\ general discussion in the form of notes, giving the relation of working 
ital to cost of sales and credit period; the influence of seasonal factors in 
ness upon working capital, and a sample statement of working capital is 

given and its contents discussed. 

Herskow1tz, H. Accounting for dealers in masons’ and plasterers’ building materials, 
Cert. Pub. Accountant, Aug., 1928. Pp. 6. 

HimMELBLAU, D. Accounting treatment of securities (retireable): discount and ez- 
se. Jour. Accountancy, Aug., 1928. Pp. 5. Stock discount and expense should 
ler certain conditions be handled similarly to bond discount. Premiums and 

inamortized discount and expense on called issues are part of expense of re- 
funding issue. 

Horr, A. E. M. Fiscal periods. Canadian Chart. Accountant, July, 1928. Pp. 2 
Fiscal periods should be adopted to suit each particular business. 

HurpMan, F. H. Some phases of the no-par-value-stock problem. Canadian Chart. 
Accountant, Sept., 1928, Pp. 11. The various problems arising through the issu- 

ce of no-par stock are considered. In part, the conclusion reached is: “It may 
well seem that the issuance of capital stock without par value has not really 
served any good purpose and, through careless legislation, has created unneces- 
iry problems for the business man and accountant.” 

Jackson, J. H. Teaching auditing by the case method. Accounting Rev., Sept., 
1928. Pp. 14. Statement of content and aims based upon seven years of success 
ful use of the method. 

Kester, R. B. The importance of the controller. Accounting Rev., Sept., 1928. 
Pp. 14. Definition and place in the business organization. 

Lirrtetron, A. C. Pioneers of accountancy. Cert. Pub. Accountant, July, 1928 
Pp. 3. 

——. What is profit? Accounting Rev., Sept., 1928. Pp. 10. Considered 
from points of view of economics, law, and accounting. 

Mappen, J. T. Symposium, the philosophy of the relationship of the accountant 
in reference to jurisprudence. Cert. Pub. Accountant, Aug., 1928. Pp. 3. 


+ 
Ley 


ParMELEE, J. H. By-products of railway accounting. Cert. Pub. Accountant, Sep 
1928. Pp. 4. Railroad books give many interesting historical, social, and economic 
facts which means that accounting is more than a mere producing of dry facts 
pertaining to railway operation. 

Paton, W. A. Limitations of financial and operating ratios. Accounting Rev., 
Sept., 1928. Pp. 9. Ratios merely a clue; generalizations dangerous. 

Petonset, M. E. Current assets and the going concern. Jour. Accountancy, July, 
1928. Pp. 5. Suggests a new form of statement. Thought provoking. 

Pinkerton, P. W. The prevention of failures in business, Cert. Pub. Accountant, 
Sept., 1928. Pp. 3. Accountants can be of great service in preventing failures 
in business. Many businesses fail not so much from lack of capital as from 

vice in preparing and 


misuse of capital. The accountant can be of great 
guiding his client in the use of a budget. The prevention of failure is largely 
i matter of analysis, and the accountant is best fitted to make the analysis. 
Prenver, W. The profession of accountancy. Accountants’ Jour., June, 1928. Pp. 
2. The profession offers great variety and scope and “no calling has greater 
possibilities of usefulness to the business community than that of the chartered 
accountant.” 
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Business Management 


(Abstracts by H. R. Tosdal) 

Biaven, V. W. Rationalisation of industry. Dalhovcie Rev., July, 1928 Pp. 4 
\ 4 le criticism of the various proposals of rawonalisation 

( x, F. E. An analysis of the causes and results of hand-to-mouth buying. 

rd Bus. Rev., July, 1928. Pp. 7. The author enumerates the following as 

of hand-to-mouth buying: (1) the decline of speculative buying, (2) carry- 
of larger stocks of finished product by manufacturers and wholesalers, (3) 

g of burden of financing stocks, (4) shifting to manufacturer of burden 
forecasting demand and style, (5) the effect on prices, and (6) greater degree 
st ibility. 

Hei, E. H. Management psychology a joint responsibility. Bull. Taylor Soc., Apr., 
28. Pp. 8. Discussion of the possible results of a new codperation between 
isiness executives and psychologists from which can emerge a new practical, 
ientific and successful technique of human engineering. 

le Cuatuer, H. Professor Henri Le Chatlier on Frederick W. Taylor. Bull. 
favlor Soc., Aug., 1928. Pp. 2. An address given by Professor Henri Le Chatlier, 

ywing the presentation to him of a certificate of honorable membership in the 
American Society of Mechanical Engineers. 
Mayers, EK. C. Maritime liens. Canadian Bar Rev., Sent., 1928. Pp. 5. A survey 
he character and problems incidental to liens on vessels. 
, P. M. After mass production what? Am. Rev. Rev., June, 1928. Pp. 4. 
Brief analysis of the struggle between mass production and distribution. 
Morris, F. Instalment buying. Bankers’ Mag. (London), May, 1928. Pp. 8. Brief 
yunt of the social and economic aspects of instalment buying from an English 
’s point of view. 


Nyman, R. C. A method of evaluating clerical jobs and employees. Bull. Taylor 

Soc., Aug., 1928. Pp. 4. An outline of a method designed to serve as a basis for 

re scientific control of office problems and more intelligent placement of office 
rkers. 


Ross, C. C. The psychology of motivation. Industrial Psych., Aug., 1928. Pp. 4. 

\ short account of some experiments in the field of motivation, particularly the 
t of knowledge of progress upon the learner. 

Rvectes, C. O. Education for management. Bull. Taylor Soc., Apr., 1928. Pp. 6. 
Discussion of the possible means of correlating instruction and research in the 
fields of engineering and business. 

Scumatz, C. N. Indexes of the stock-sales relationship in retail stores. Harvard 
Bus. Rev., July, 1928. Pp. 10. Describes briefly the limitations of the rate of 
stock-turn as an index, and shows the advantage and the methods of using the 
stock-sales ratio, 

Switn, H. E. T. What constitutes a free market? Finan. Rev. Rev., July-Sept., 
1928. Pp. 6. A brief explanation of the organization methods of operation and 
the scope of the London Stock Exchange, which points out why the daily 
journals cannot even attempt to report in full more than a fraction of daily 
business transactions. 

Tuompson, S. E. Smoothing the wrinkles from manage: ent—time study the tool 
Bull. Taylor Soc., Apr., 1928. Pp. 18. Presents fundamental principles and 
practical methods of using time studies in the various functions of a business, 
showing use of time measurement and job analysis as a tool of management. 
sLKER, Q. F. What interest has the investment banker in scientific management? 
Bull. Taylor Soc., Apr., 1928. Pp. 7. One of a series of addresses pointing 
ut the reasons why the investment banker is interested in scientific management. 

Wuuams, J. H. The budget as a medium of executive leadership. Bull. Taylor 
Soc., Aug., 1928. Pp. 4. The author endeavors to show that the budget properly 
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tex, H. W. Trade unions in India. Am. Fed., Sept., 1928. Pp. 4. 
ert, R. M. The New Bedford strike. New Repub., Sept. 12, 1928. Pp. 4. 
What is the future of this city of 120,000 people? 
varitpon, F. R. E. Labour mobility in Australian industry. Econ. Record, May, 
28. Pp. 11. This study casts light on the difficult question of labor mobility 
general, which includes problems of cyclical and seasonal fluctuation, degrees 
if skill, sex, age, etc. 
Mavrerre, F. An inquiry into working conditions in coal mines. Internat. Labour 
Revy., June, 1928. Pp. 16. 
Miuus, H. A. British trade disputes and Trade Unions act, 1927. Jour. Pol. 
Econ., June, 1928. Pp. 25. Summary of the law 1871-1926, followed by a detailed 
lysis of the provisions of the Act of 1927. 
Parmer, G. L. Trade customs in the Lancashire cotton industry. Jour. Pol. Ecor 
June, 1928. Pp. 8. 
RasrnowitcH, H. The handicraftsmen and modern industry. Internat. Labour. 


Rev., June, 1928. Pp. 21. Emphasis on large-scale industry has obscured the 
t that persons engaged in handicrafts far outnumber those in large-scale 
lustry even in highly industrialized European countries. Important problems 

ire indicated. 

Rossins, L. The representative firm. Econ. Jour., Sept., 1928. Pp. 17. A dis- 

cussion of the Marshallian conception. 

topenTsoN, C. J. The mobility of labour in Liverpool industry. Soc. Rev., July, 
1928. Pp. 12. The study of Liverpool is valid for much of England. The 
place and occupational mobility of typical groups, from general labor to skilled 
workers is considered in this summary of Mr. Robertson’s manuscript. Emigration 
s more important than occupational mobility in relieving skilled workers. 

Rocnr, J. A coal company looks forward. New Repub., Sept. 19, 1928. Pp. 2. 
“The Rocky Mountain Fuel Company—a striking exception among coal operators 
the liberality and intelligence of its attitude toward organized labor and the 

coal industry.” 

Savoss, D. J. Labor (social changes in 1927). Am. Jour. Sociol., July, 1928. Pp 
12. As might be expected after a survey of the response of the labor move 
ment to the fluctuations of the business cycle, 1927 represents a return to normalcy 

slight gain in membership, loss of faith in the revolutionary possibilities of 
such panacea activities as labor banking and political action, etc., and the 
conversion of these into routine auxiliaries. 

Swayzee, C. O. Some things we don’t know about the injunction. Am. Fed. 
Aug., 1928. Pp. 6. Urges intelligent study of injunction processes and effects 

Tacce, A. C. Getting results in accident prevention. Labour Gaz. (Canada), 
July, 1928. Pp. 4 In five cement plants they accomplished a reduction of 
75 per cent in accidents from 1920 to 1927 and saved 87.4 per cent in compens 
tion and medical charges. In addition to these results, accident prevention work 
develops a spirit of codperation with unrealized but tremendous possibilities. 

Tuompson, L. A. Injunctions in labor disputes; bibliography. Mo. Labor Rev., 
Sept., 1928, Pp. 19. 

Wotman, L. Wages (social changes in 1927). Am. Jour. Sociol., July, 1928. Pp. 
5. Difficulty of measurement; manufacturing wages remained stable; building 
trades wages rose but annual earnings fell; coal wages and earnings fell; on 
railroads both rose; insignificant decrease in cost of living. 

Apprenticeship in building construction. Mo. Labor Rev., June, 1928. Pp. 14 
Results of an investigation of 12 crafts in 19 cities. 

Arbetslénernas fluktuationer i Sverige dren 1913-1927. Soc. Med. No. 6, 1928. 
Pp. 5. A preliminary report on the fluctuation of wages in Sweden during the 
period 1913-1927. 

Changes in cost of living. Mo. Labor Rev., Aug., 1928. Pp. 12. 1.2 per cent 
lower in June, 1928, than in December, 1927, and 2.0 per cent lower than in June, 
1927. Index number 170.0 on 1913 base. 
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Seasonal u " I and II. Internat. Labour 


Rev., Jul \ 1928 nd descriptive material, dealing 
largely with t Ur n Suggested remedies are 
education of t to pursue a policy of regular 
IZatior or ¢ ) ent e labor sup] ly. 

Shop ‘ tion I II Internat. Labour Rev., 
July, Aug., 1928 P} i criptive outline of the pro 
len I ) 

Social insuran , June, 1928. Pp. 5 

Socia ’ Canada), June, 1928. Pp 3 

Stabilit f l ¢ Aug., 1928. Pp. 8. 

State and city 7 é Y I Labor Rev., July, 1928. Pp. 1] 
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Pp. 14. Detailed statistics. There were fewer strikes reported in 1927 than in 


ny 


other year of period covered, 734 as compared with 1035 in 1926. This is 


per cent as many as in 1916. Largest number of disputes in building trades, 
then clothing trades next, textiles, coal-mining. Largest number of employers 


fected in coal-mining, followed by building, clothing, and textile industries. 
The Trades Union Congress. Min. Labour Gaz., Sept., 1928. P. 1. 
Unemployment insurance in men’s clothing industry— Chicago and Rochester. Mo 
Labor Rev., July, 1928. 
ribution and assures increased benefits to unemployed members. Employer 
w contribute 3 per cent of actual weekly pay-roll, employees 11% per cent. 


Pp. 2. New three year agreement doubles employers’ 


Unemployment, sickness and invalidity insurance in Canada: report of committee 


adopted by House of Commons. Labour Gaz, (Canada), June, 1928. Pp. 2 
Endorses compulsory unemployment insurance. 


Union scales of wages and hours of labor, 1913 to 1928. Mo. Labor Rev., Sept., 


1928. Pp. 23. Statistical data covering 20 important trades in 40 localities. Pre 
liminary to annual survey of Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
Utredning rorande statstjistemannena bisysslor. Soc. Med., No. 7, 1928. Pp. 7 
A brief report on an investigation of work done by Swedish state functionarie 
outside their official employment. 


Wage earners’ health and mutual benefit associations (four articles). Law and 
Labor, Sept., 1928. Pp. 13. Seven times as much time is lost through sick- 
ness aS through accidents. Mutual benefit associations give adequate sickness and 


death benefits and periodic health examinations. 
Wages and hours in brass and copper mills. Mo. Labor Rev., Aug., 1928. Pp. 8. 


Aid in production and savings 


Wages and hours of labor in cottonseed-oil mills, 1927. Mo. Labor Rev., July, 1928. 
Pp. 14. 4,586 male employees covered; average hourly earnings 24 cents; average 
actual weekly earnings $15.53. Practically no women employed in this industry 

Wages and hours in manufacture of aluminum ware. Mo, Labor Rev., Aug., 1928 


Pp. 8. 

Wages and hours of labor in manufacture of radio receiving sets, speakers, and 
tubes, 1927. Mo. Labor Rev., Sept., 1928. Pp. 9. 

Money, Prices, Credit, and Banking 
(Abstracts by William O. Weyforth) 

Baracs, J. Zins, Kredit and Konjunktur. Archiv f. Sozialwiss. u. Sozialpolitik, 
59 Band, 3 Heft. Pp. 30. An analysis of the importance of the interest rate 
and credit as instruments for influencing business conditions. 

BuatcuH, G. An examination of some foreign exchange transactions. Scottish 
Bankers Mag., July, 1928. Pp. 17. An analysis of the discounting of bills in 
foreign exchange and of commercial credits 

BresciaNi-Turront, C. Considerazioni sui “barometri’ economici. Giorn. degli 
Econ., May, 1928. Pp. 32. Chiefly a criticism of the thesis of Karsten which 


connects the movements of the stock market with “the flow of money into or out 


of the stock market from or into the industrial world.” 


Capiati, A. II cosidetto “dollar standard” e la politica monetaria del “federal 
/ 


reserve system.” 


Riforma Soc., May-June, 1928. Pp. 23. The policy of the 


federal reserve system in regard to the control of prices. Is it the value of the 


dollar which determines the value of gold? 


Pp. 13. On Parker Gilbert’s demand that the amount of Ger pany’s indebtedne 
for reparations be fixed, and on the federal reserve policy of the United States. 
Casser, G. The rate of ‘interest, the bank rate, and the stabilization of price 
Quart. Jour. Econ., Aug., 1928. Pp. 19. The control of the 
monetary unit in.a country is in the hands of the central bank and the ultima 
means for effecting this control is the bank rate. 


Prombemi monetari internazionali. Riforma Soc., July-Aug., 1928. 
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yicCase, G. K. No relation between time deposit rates and total savings in banks. 

Annalist, June 29, 1928. Pp. 2. Offers statistical evidence to show that savings 

deposits are not attracted by high interest rates and that these high rates unduls 
ress the banker’s margin of profit. 

\iLDSCHUH, V. Une théorie de Vinflation de credit comme substitut a la théorie 
! titative de la monnaie. Revue d’Econ. Pol., July-Aug., 1928 Pp. 13. Fol- 
lowing Aftalion, changes in the general level of prices are considered as conse- 
juences of changes in the national money income. The effect of government 
orrowing is considered, 

Murer, A. C. Influence of federal reserve policies on credit and money rates. 
Trust Cos., July, 1928. Pp. 2. It is expected that the primary reliance in the 
redit-control technique of the federal reserve in the future will be the discount 
rate rather than the open market operation. 

Pasvotsky, L, France for the first time adopts the gold standard: genesis of the 
ew franc. Annalist, July 13, 1928. Pp. 3. Surveys the monetary history of 
France since the close of the war and analyzes the recent measures by means of 
which France has been placed on the gold standard. 

Paypen, E. La nouvelle loi monétaire frangaise. Jour. des Econ., July 15, 1928 
Pp. 20. Summarizes the new monetary law of France establishing the gold 
standard. The text of the law as well as of the various conventions entered into 
in connection therewith are given. 

Prorecpicos, D. C. Banking reform in Greece. Bankers’ Mag. (London), July, 
1928. Pp. 10. Describes the plans for the dividing up of the functions of the 
national bank of Greece, among specialized institutions, which has heretofore 
engaged in a wide variety of financial operations. One of these is to be the 
Bank of Greece which is to be a central bank in the most restrictive and up-to 
date meaning. 

Rosertson, D. H. Theories of banking policy. Economica, June, 1928. Pp. 16. 
Makes a comparison of three principles to form a basis of modern banking policy, 
—namely, the gold standard principle, the principle of productive credit, and the 
principle of price stabilization. 

Ross, H. T. The double liability clause. Jour. Canadian Bankers Assoc., July, 
1928. Pp. 3. An interesting description of the history and importance of the 
double liability clause in the Canadian Bank act. 

Sanpers, T. H. Cost control in banks, MWHarvard Bus. Rev., July, 1928. Pp. 13 
Discusses the problem of cost accounting in a bank. 

Saunpers, A. J. The Indian reserve bank and Sir R. Blackett’s work in India. 
Econ. Jour., Sept., 1928. Pp. 9. The plan for the establishment of the Indian 
reserve bank, as recommended by the Royal Commission on Indian Currency and 
Finance, has had to be dropped, at least temporarily, because of the opposition 
of Indian nationalists who favor a state bank subject to legislative control, as 
against a private bank independent of such control. 

Spracve, C., Jr. Gold production in South Africa. Stone & Webster Jour., July, 
1928. Pp. 10. <A description of the processes of gold production in the Wit- 
watersrand. 

Spracur, O. M. W. The banking position and its prospects: control lies with 
reserve banks. Annalist, July 20, 1928. Pp. 2. The measures taken by the federal 
reserve system to combat excessive speculation on the stock exchange have been 
too mild. There should have been more abrupt increases in the discount rate 
so as to administer a shock to the unintelligent sentiment on which speculation 
thrives. The loss of gold has facilitated but has not made necessary a restriction 
of credit. 

Starnes, G. T. Sixty years of branch banking in Virginia. Jour. Pol. Econ., Aug., 

1928. Pp. 21. An historical sketch of the successful system of branch banking 

in Virginia for 60 years prior to the Civil War. 
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ercourse of nations, and which, though they have many causes, are chiefl 
»romoted by the material interests of special groups. 
— O La dette publique de l’Angleterre de 1786 a 1830. Rev. de Sci. et de 
\ Légis. Finan., Apr.-May-June, 1928. Pp. 11. Pitt's scheme of 1798, which made 
nd tax permanent and allowed landowners to redeem the tax through the 
transfer of consols to the treasury, helped but little in the amortization of th 
prevented reforms in the tax and deprived future generations of the fiscal 
Pp. 4 enefit from increases in rentals. 
Kampe, M. On the taxpayer. Kyoto Univ. Econ. Rev., July, 1928. Pp. 55. Con- 
siders the theory and the practice regarding the taxation of states, sovereigns, 


rr, cal governments, corporations and individuals. 

Ure Knpatrick, W. Is there a New York state policy for financing improvements: 
Bull. Nat. Tax Assoc., June, 1928. Pp. 11. A review of her recent finances shows 
the need of a definite policy. 

vrz, H. L. The problem of national bank taxation with special reference to Cali 


: 1. Bull. Nat. Tax Assoc., June, 1928. Pp. 8. Explains the problem and 
ee es several possible courses which California might adopt 
Murs, R. C. Financial relations of the Commonwealth and the states. Econ. Record, 
1998 May, 1928. Pp. 14 Traces the course of Australian finances since the adoption 
“es of the federal constitution. The war has increased the fiscal importance of the 
Commonwealth. 
in. 2 Merpuy, W. F. Australian state income tar schemes. Econ. Record, May, 1928 
, Pp. 14. Increasing expenditures led the various states to adopt the income tax 
round 1900, and the war established it as a Commonwealth tax in 1915. 
a PERMANN, A. Skovbrugets ejendomsskatter. Nat. 6k. Tids., No. 3, 1928. Pp, 21 
Py [The author discusses the taxation of forest property in Denmark and makes 
suggestions to remove the uncertainty and arbitrariness of the existing system. 
a Suiom1, S. The state disbursement of compulsory education expenditure and the 
= transfer of the land tax to the local treasuries. Kyoto Univ. Econ. Rev., July, 
a 1928. Pp. 25. Government proposals for the carrying out of these reforms have 
* P taken a leading place in recent Japanese election issues. 
i SnaveLy, T. R. The Colwyn committee and the incidence of income tar. Quart 
f Jour. Econ., Aug., 1928. Pp. 28. Examines the conclusions of the committee 


in the light of economic theory and available statistics and finds them sound 
[he general income tax is not shifted and its indirect effects in repressing i 
tiative are not serious. 

Tnuarrp, C. R. The development of the North Dakota state income tar. Quart 
Jour. Univ. of N. Dakota, May, 1928. Pp. 25. In 1919 a mildly progressive tax 
vas established with higher rates on unearned — This was changed in 1923 
to one following the model plan of the National Tax Association’s committee, tax 
ng only residents of the state on their entire net income, regardless of source 

yn), froranas, L. Essai sur le droit fiscal. Rev. de Sci. et de Légis. Finan., Apr.-May 
u June, 1928. Pp. 36. Holds with the minority that fiscal law is independent and 

not subservient to private law. 
of China, Chinese Social and Pol. Sci. Rev., July, 1928. Pp. 4. Gives the text 
e of the treaty and of notes exchanged between the United States and China. 


Population 
(Abstracts by A. B. Wolfe) 


‘ ' 1928. Pp. 4. Stricter enforcement is needed. 

Crark, J. B. Canada’s immigration problem. Nineteenth Century, June, 1928 

+e Pp. 12. Discussion of various factors checking the growth am? population in Canada 
, DupreeL, E, L’optimum de population et ses critéres. Rev. de l'Institut de Sociol., 
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Insurance 809 
wialwiss. u. Sozialpolitik, Band 60, Heft 1. Pp. 6. Summary of scope and 
significance of expansion of social insurance into various fields. 
R E. R. Progress in fire insurance rate making. Spectator, July 12, 1928, Pp. 
4. Criticism of rate making in different fields. 
Horr an, F. L. The cost of burial and its relation to insurance. Spectator, June 
1928. Pp. 3. Of 974 estate accounts analyzed, estates under $1,000 consumed 
62 per cent in burial expenses, while estates of $1,000,000 and over consumed only 
2 per cent. Public education and reorganization of burial industry recommended. 
— The aftermath of the Italian insurance monopoly. Spectator, July 
12, 1928. Pp. 2. Monopoly did not foster insurance, and is recognized a failure. 
—— The tuberculosis death rate of 1927. Spectator, Aug. 30, 1928. Pp. 4. 
Yorrman, G. W. Crop hazards and their insurance. Jour. Am. Insur., June, 1928 
Pp. 3. Considers proposals for insuring against risk of a decline in price of 
ticular crops. 
epneR, S. S. The value of life insurance to the policy-holder himself. Spectator, 
Sept. 29, 1928. Pp. 2. 
Kuie, C. A. Accident and health insurance. Jour Am. Insur., July, 1928. Pp. 4 
[Treats non-cancellable provision. 
Lainc, J. M. Notes on new national life tables. Jour. Inst. Actuaries, July, 1928 


te, L. B. Investment policies of life companies. Jour. Am. Insur., Oct., 1928. 
Pp. 4. Brief survey of Metropolitan policy. 
Manes, A. Foreign insurance combinations. Jour. Am. Insur., Sept., 1928. Pp. 4 
Classifies types of producers, combinations in Germany. 
Martinoti, S. Automobilversicherung in den Vereinigten Staaten. TZeitschr. f. d 
ges. Versich.-Wis., July, 1928. Pp. 22. Brief description of collision, fire, theft, 
perty damage, and public liability coverage. 
MassMANN, E. Die Kreditversicherung in juristicher Betrachtung. Teil Il. Zeit 
f. d. ges. Versich.-Wis., July, 1928. Pp. 18. 
Perry, G. Use and occupancy, profits and rents insurance Jour. Canadian Bankers 
Assoc., July, 1928. Pp. 8. <A valuable description of the forms of insurance 
ered by the term business indemnity. 
Princie, J. C. Unemployment insurance in Great Britain. Social Service Rev., 


e, 1928. Pp. 89. Criticizes insurance plan as not having proved a successful de 
e for dealing with unemployment. People have accepted it as relief. Favors 
ical view that unemployed should be assisted from voluntary sources and 
rough constructive case work should be done on each case. 

Tuomas, A. La “Regolamentazione internazionale dell’ assicurazione malattia e la ri- 

rma italiana in materia di previdenza a di assicurazioni sociali.” Assicurazioni 
Soc., Mar.-Apr., 1928. Pp. 26. On the recommendations of the tenth international 
labor conference with regard to insurance against invalidity. 

VatoreN, V. N. Insurance problems of farmers. Jour. Am. Insur., Sept., 1928. Pp 
8. Analyzes production and marketing risks. 

—_————. Consistency in insurance terminology. Jour. Am. Insur., Oct., 1928. 
Pp. 2. 

Warren, C. F. Further notes on an investigation into the mortality experienced by 
pensioners of the staffs of banks and insurance companies. Jour. Inst. Actuaries, 
July, 1928. Pp. 35. 

Wo.re, F. E. Insurable interest in fire insurance. Jour. Am. Insur., June, 1928. 
Pp. 8. Shows application and classifies types legally recognized. 

——_———————. Business interruption insurance. Jour. Am. Insur., July, 1928. Pp. 
4. Describes use and occupancy and other kindred coverages. 

Den nya franska socialfésikringslagen. Soc. Med., No. 6, 1928. Pp. 7. An out- 
line of the recently enacted French social insurance law showing clearly its scope 

and how it will be administered. 
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1928. Pp. 23. A study of correlation between variables from the point of view of 
effect of one variable on the shape of the distribution curve of the other. 

Le statistiche delle esportazioni. Riv. di Pol. Econ., May, 1928. Pp. 5 

An explanation of apparent discrepancies in the statistics of importation and ex- 


wr, C 
rtation. 

wets, S. On moving correlation of time sequences. Jour. Am. Stat. Assoc., June, 

28. Pp. 16. Three methods for the computation of moving correlation have 

n devised by Russian statisticians. Of these the sliding coefficient of Bobrov, 


ch changes like a moving average, seems preferable. Applied to secular move- 
ents of production and prices in the U. S. it indicates that stable correlation 
the exception rather than the rule. 


McCuesney, R. The graphical construction of moving averages. Jour. Am. Stat 


Assoc., June, 1928. Pp. 9. A very simple method for the graphical construction 
)f three-month moving averages, and, with somewhat greater labor, averages of two, 
four, or more periods. 

ynrrEE, R. H. Measuring the accuracy of prediction. Am. Econ. Rev., Sept., 
1928. Pp. 13. 

tpante, M. La concentrazione della popolazione. Metron, Vol. VII, No. 2, 1928 
Pp. 48. Three mathematical measures of the concentration of populations, applied 
th to urban populations and to total populations, indicate that the variation in 
the number of cities according to size is inverse and may be represented mathe 


itically, as between countries and for the various regions of a sin 


> country. Con 
ntration is increasing and though in urban districts it tends to be inversely re 
ted to density of population, on the whole it is more closely related to social 
d economic conditions than to density. Comparisons are also made between 
lth per inhabitant and the degree of 
ewHart, W. A. and Wrxters, F. W. Small samples—new experimental results 
Jour. Am. Stat. Assoc., June, 1928. Pp. 10. “Student’s theory is shown superior 


customary error theory, applied to small samples, by empirical tests, but dis- 


concentration, 


repancies still exist between student’s theory and actual results.” 


Snyper, C. The index of volume of trade: second revision. Jour. Am. Stat. Assoc 


June, 1928. Pp. 10. The new revision is chiefly by way of the addition of more 
series, with no material changes in the general results, which emphasize the rel 
itive stability of trade as compared with primary production. 

— The index of the general price level. Quart. Jour. Econ., Aug., 1928 
Pp. 7. Mr. Snyder defends, against the criticism of Dr. Haberler, the value of 


ts practical usefulness 


index of the general price level, on the grounds of 


veveENsON, T. H. C. The vital statistics of wealth and poverty. Jour. Royal Stat 


Soc., Vol. XCI, Part II, 1928. Pp. 14. Particularly where tax data do not give 
n adequate basis upon which to classify population by income or wealih, the most 
feasible method of studying the effect of differences ir 
natality, and morbidity, is a division into broad social classes based upon occupa- 
tion. This method applied to British data has yielded mortality and natality rates 
varying regularly with social status. 


social status upon mortality, 


SypenstTricker, E. The statistician’s place in public health work. Jour. Am. Stat 


T 


Assoc., June, 1928. Pp. 6. The statistician, whether in administrative or re 
search work, must know thoroughly the data of the field in which he is working, 
as well as technique. 

ALGLIACARNE, G. La nuova base del calcolo degli indici dei prezzi in America 
Economia, Apr., 1928. Pp. 5. A protest against basing the index of prices on 
those of 1926 as has been done by the labor bureau and by Irving Fisher. 

— —. Media aritmetica e media geometrica nel calcolo dei numeri indici- 
dei prezzi all’ingrosso. Giorn. Econ., June, 1928. Pp. 22. Advocating the use of 
a geometric mean in calculating the index of wholesale prices. 

Hoorr, In. F. W. Sterftetafels, sterftecijfers en generatietafels. De Econ 
(Dutch), July-Aug., 1928. Pp. 25. A study of methods in the use of mortality 
tables and vital statistics. 
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though producing a coal much inferior to the Australian, has cut into the 
market in the East Indies and Philippines. India found British firms 

wer to extend their own narrowing market—after the collapse of 1926— 

underbidding Australian offers. This process has gone on until the 
verseas trade, which absorbed 3,500,000 tons in 1913 (one-third of the 
New South Wales output) now only takes 1,500,000 tons. But the climax 
1s reached when the Premier of South Australia—itself destitute of coal 
resources and hitherto relying on interstate imports—announced that he had 
itions for cargoes of English Tyneside coal for government undertakings 

t less than the existing contract prices for New South Wales coal. 

This has given the coal owners, miners, and the general public a glimpse 
of what might happen even in the Australian market if the price of coal 
to the consumer is not reduced. The coal owners have besought the govern- 
ment of New South Wales to come to their aid by reducing freights. The 
government has replied that a thorough inquiry must be held into the condi 
tions of the industry. The miners allege that the industry is burdened with 
interest payments on inflated capital values. To the onlooker it would seem 
that neither the owners nor the miners can escape responsibility for the 
present state of things. If coal continues to be mined in collieries below 
the economic margin of production, then the industry will be permanently 
burdened with an unnecessarily high selling price. And if the frequent con- 
flicts and stoppages of work due to the action of the miners are continued, 
then the resultant uncertainty of delivery will operate to turn overseas 
and interstate buyers to other more dependable sources of supply. It is cer- 
tain that any policy of laying up the inefficient collieries will react hardly 
ipon the miners employed therein. And labor dislocation among miners is 
no easy difficulty to solve. Added to their vested skill and their social habits 
there is the consideration that many of them have become the owners of 
their own houses, whose value will greatly depreciate if the adjacent mines 
are closed down. 

As things are, only a drastic reorganization of the industry will save it. 
This will entail burdens upon the miners, the owners, the shareholders and 
the community. But is it not wiser to consent to this now, than to wait for 
the same results to be achieved by attrition with its attendant spectres of 
unemployment, slow starvation, repeated business failures and human 
misery? 


University of Sydney G. V. Portus 


Industries and Commerce 


The Department of Commerce has published the sixth number of the 
Commerce Yearbook, 1928, volume I, United States. It is stated that com- 
mencing with this issue the yearbook will be designated by the year in which 
it is published; consequently there was no issue bearing the date 1927. 
This is compiled by the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce under 
the directorship of Julius Klein (pp. xx, 708, $1.25). 

The federal Department of Commerce has published in the series of Trade 
Information Bulletins: No. 562, Markets for Hand Tools in Canada and 
Latin America (pp. 57, 10c.); No. 563, Central American Markets for Elec- 
trical Equipment (pp. 23, 10c.); No. 564, Latin American Budgets. Part 
IV, Central America and Panama, by J. C. Corliss (pp. 55, 10c.); No. 565, 
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Statistics 


Labor 


The Women’s Bureau of the United States Department of Labor has 
ssued in Bulletin No. 64 a study of The Employment of Women at Night, 
by Mary D. Hopkins (Washington, 1928, pp. 86, 1l5c.). 


The Annual Report of the Department of Labor and Industries of the 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts for the Year Ending November 80, 1927 


has been issued as Public Document No. 104 (Boston, pp. 77 


The Division of Minimum Wage of the Department of Labor and In- 
lustries of the Commonwealth of Massachusetts has rendered a statement 
ind decree concerning the wages of women employed in the electrical equip- 
ment and supplies occupation in Massachusetts (Boston, April 5, 1928, 
pp. 4). 

‘The Report of the Division of Minimum Wage of Massachusetts has also 
been issued as a reprint from the annual report. This covers the year ending 
November 80, 1927 (Boston, pp. 44 


The committee reports on industrial conditions prepared by the Economic 
Section of the Secretariat of the League of Nations may be obtained from 
the World Peace Foundation, 40 Mount Vernon Street, Boston. 


Population 


The hearings before the House Committee on Immigration and Naturaliza- 
tion, 70th Congress, Ist Session, held February 21, 1928, on The Eugenical 
{spects of Deportation, including the testimony taken April 28, 1926, and 
he statement of Dr. Harry H. Laughlin have been printed (Washington, 
pp. 84). The same Committee has also published Extracts from Hearings 
m American History in Terms of Human Migration held March 7, 1928 
Washington, pp. 21). 


Statistics 


As a measure of the purchasing power of farm products the United States 
Department of Agriculture has begun using the retail prices that farmers 
pay for what they buy instead of the wholesale prices of non-agricultural 
goods for comparisons. Under the new system the department takes the 
prices since 1910 of commodities purchased by farmers for living expenses 
and for operating the farm. The prices paid are weighted by estimates of 
quantities purchased for the average farm in the period 1920-1926. 
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8:00 p.m. Fifth Session 
General Topic: Electric Power and Light Utilities 
Papers: “Regulation of Electric Power and Light Utilities,” by 
C. O. Ruggles, Harvard University : 
“An Inductive Study of Publicly Owned and Operated versus 
Privately Owned but Regulated Public Utilities,’ by H. W. 
Peck, Syracuse University 


SATURDAY, December 29 


9:00 a.m. Business Meeting: Election of Officers, etc. 
10:00 a.m. Sixth Session 
General Topic: Commercial Motor Transportation 
Papers: “The Regulation of the Common Carrier Motor Vehicle 
with Respect to Its Competitive Aspects,” by H. R. Trum 
bower, University of Wisconsin 
(Title to be announced later), by M. H. Hunter, University of 
Illinois 
12:00 m. Meeting of the Executive Committee 


The following names have been added to the membership of the AMericaNn 
Economic ASSOCIATION: 


Alyea, P. E., 3639 N. Emerson, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Anaya, R. B., 2304 Monterey St., San Antonio, Tex. 

Anderson, C. D., 408 E. John St., Champaign, III. 

Anderson, C. J., 428 Humboldt, Manhattan, Kan. 

Andrade, A. M., 79 Cotopaxi, Quito, Ecuador. 

Atkins, D., 260 California St., San Francisco, Calif. 

Aull, G. H., Clemson College, S.C. 

Baker, G. P., Jr., 993 Memorial Dr., Cambridge, Mass. 

Baker, O. P., 320 W. Lafayette Blvd., Detroit, Mich. 

Barr, A., Jr., 1893 Yale Station, New Haven, Conn. 

Bauder, R., School of Business, University of Missouri, Columbia, Mo. 

Bennett, M. B., 1520 Wood Ave., Colorado Springs, Colo. : 

Bernarda, M. V., Box 111, University Station, Urbana, III 

Blackwell, C. P., 804 Commercial National Bank Bldg., Shreveport, La 

Blocker, J. G., School of Business, University of Kansas, Lawrence, Kan. 

Brand, A. R., 47 Park Ave., White Plains, N.Y. 

Brookhart, S. W., Jr., Federal Trade Commission, Washington, D.C. 

Bulleit, E. V., 33 Russell Hall, Cambridge, Mass. 

Burke, T. J., 18 E. 41st St., New York City. 

Carrier, H., 660 Spruce St., Berkeley, Calif. 

Catchings, B., 20 Second St. N.E., Washington, D.C. 

Cave, R. C., 4001 Washington Blvd., St. Louis, Mo. 

Chow, W. L., University of Kentucky, Louisville, Ky. 

Coffman, P., Grad. School of Business Admin., Harvard University, Cambridge, 
Mass. 

Cohen, L. S., North Cathedral Mansions, Washington, D.C. 

Conrad, D. W., 3268 Lake Shore Ave., Oakland, Calif. 

Corson, J. J. 38rd, Institute for Research, University, Va. 

Dixon, R. A., University of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Dodds, K., 7701 Portland Ave., Berkeley, Calif. 

Dolley, J. C., School of Business Admin., University of Texas, Austin, Tex. 

Drutzu, S., 350 W. 55th St., New York City. 

Engle, R. H., School of Business, University of Idaho, Moscow, Idaho. 

Evans, M. G., Emory University, Ga. 

Fairley, L., 147 Lexington Ave., Cambridge, Mass. 

Field, K., School of Business Admin., University of Colorado, Boulder, Colo. 

Gilbert, R. V., 84 Prescott St., Cambridge, Mass. 

Gillespie, J. R., 1460 W. Decatur St., Decatur, III. 
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Terborgh, G. W., 1609 E. Silver Ave., Albuquerque, N.M 
Vyver, F. T. de, Box 106, University, Va. 
Waines, W. J., University of Manitoba, Winnipeg, Canada. 
Walker, M. L., 3027 St. Paul St., Baltimore, Md 
Wallace, D. H., 1D Gibson Terrace, Cambridge, Mass 
Wan, H. Y., 14 Moulmein Rd., Shanghai, China 
Wang, S., Box 359, John Jay Hall, Columbia University, New York City 
Wang, W. H., 500 Riverside Dr., New York City. . : 
Ward, R. P., 6045 Woodlawn Ave., Chicago, Ill 
Waterman, M. H., 202 Toppan Hall, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Micl 
Weaver, F., 1310 Stoughton St., Urbana, III. 
Webster, M. J., University Station, Reno, Nev 
Fift Wedeberg, S. M., 71 Beers St., New Haven, Conn 
Weems, G. M., 1653 Massachusetts Ave., Cambridge, Mass 
Weidenhammer, R. M., University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minn 
I Weinberg, H. N., 125 Kedzie St., Evanston, III. 
Weiss, F. X., VII, Vinarski 21, Prague, Czechoslovakia. 
Whitney, C., 45 W. 11th St., New York City. 
Weisenfeld, H. M., Marlborough Apts., 1-C, Baltimore, Md 
Wilson, E. E., Stanford University, Calif. 
Withers, W. H., 194 W. 180th St., New York City. 
Yntema, D. B., 720 Haven Ave., Ann Arbor, Mich. 
Lat Yowell, J. M., Bridgeport, Kan. 
Zerby, P. E., North Dakota State Agricultural College, State College Station, 
Fargo, N.D. 
Zimmerman, G. F. D., 207 E. Washington Blvd., Urbana, Ill 


A dinner meeting of the American Statistical Association was held in 


stor New York City on October 25 to discuss the general topic of ‘Interest 
Rates as Determinants of Security Prices.” The speakers were James 
id Hughes, Chase Securities Company, Charles O. Hardy, Institute of 


Economics, and Frederick R. Macaulay, National Bureau of Economic Re 
search, 


Miss Ida M. Tarbell has been selected as the first occupant of the William 
L. Honnold lectureship at Knox College. Her term of residence is six weeks. 
The subject which she will treat during this period will be “The Growth 
of Big Business in America.” 

Announcement has been made of the 1929 prizes offered by Hart Schaff 
ner & Marx of Chicago. Further information may be obtained from Pro 
fessor J. Laurence Laughlin of the University of Chicago. 

Applications for fellowships on the John Simon Guggenheim Memorial 
Foundation should be made to Henry Allen Moe, secretary, 551 Fifth 
Avenue, New York City. Among the fellowships granted in 1928 were those 
to Lionel D. Edie, University of Chicago, “A study of the influence of open 
market transactions and the discount policy of the Bank of England upon 
industry and trade, with special reference to a comparison of central bank 
control of prices, credit and business, in England;” and Alvin H. Hansen, 
University of Minnesota, “A study of the economic readjustment in Germany 
during the period 1920 to 1927, with special reference to the problem of 
employment, in Germany.” 

The University of Chicago announces the establishment of the Leila 
Houghteling Fellowships and Scholarships in the Graduate School of Social 
Service Administration. An endowment of $50,000 has been given to the 
university for this purpose. 

The Louisiana State University has organized a College of Commerce 
with Professor James B. Trant as dean. 
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Mr. Alfred G. Buehler, assistant professor of economics at the University 
of Vermont, is absent on leave for the year and is studying at the Yale 
Graduate School. 

Mr. R. J. Bullock, formerly of the University of Oregon, has joined the 
staff of Johns Hopkins University as instructor, offering courses in market 
ng. 

Dr. Arthur R. Burns, formerly on the staff of the London School of 
Economics, has been appointed lecturer in economics at Barnard College. 

Professor Frederick A. Bushee, University of Colorado, acting dean of 
the School of Business Administration and head of the department of 
economies and sociology, has been granted a sabbatical leave of absence for 
the academic year of 1928-1929, and is spending the time in travel and 
study in Europe. 

Mr. W. Ellison Chalmers has been appointed instructor in economics at 
the University of Pittsburgh. 

Mr. Paul T. Cherington, director of research for the J. Walter Thompson 
Company, and formerly professor of marketing in the Harvard Graduate 
School of Business Administration, has been appointed professor of market- 
ing in the Stanford Graduate School of Business. 

Professor H. T. Collings of the Wharton School, University of Pennsy]- 
vania, conducted the round table on inter-American economic and com- 
mercial relations at the session of the Institute of Politics at Williamstown, 
Massachusetts, in August. 

Mr. H. E. Cooper, formerly of the University of Denver, has become a 
nember of the staff of Johns Hopkins University as instructor in account- 
ing. 

Mr. H. W. Cordell has been made associate professor of marketing in 
the department of business organization at Ohio State University. 

Dr. A. B. Cox, director of the bureau of business research at the Uni- 
versity of Texas, spent the summer in Europe making an investigation for 
a large cotton firm. 

Mr. John R. Crawford has been appointed a teaching fellow in the de 
partment of economics and sociology at Tufts College. 

Mr. William Leonard Crum, professor of statistics at the Graduate School 
of Business, Stanford University, has been elected editor of the Review of 
Economic Statistics, published by the Harvard Economic Society, Inc. 

Professor Roy Emerson Curtis, head of the department of economics at 
Knox College, has been appointed professor of economics at the University 
of Missouri. 

Mr. H. S. Davis of the University of Pennsylvania, has been appointed 
instructor in statistics and research assistant at the University of Pittsburgh. 

Professor Ralph S. Dewey of Ohio State University has been awarded a 
research fellowship, and will devote his year to research in the field of 
transportation. 

Mr. W. E. Dickerson of the University of Kentucky, has been appointed 
assistant professor of economics at the University of Pittsburgh. 

Mr. Paul A. Dodd has been appointed associate in economics in the Uni 
versity of California at Los Angeles. 
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Mr. Carl J. Hammel has been appointed graduate assistant in accounting 
University of Pittsburgh. 

Professor M. B. Hammond of Ohio State University is on leave of absence 
the academic year 1928-29. He will spend a year in Washington in 

Mr. J. B. Heckert will continue as acting chairman of the department of 

r at Ohio State University. 


Dr. Felix E. Held, professor of economic and business organization at 
Ohio State University, is on leave of absence for the academic year 1928 29, 


1 will spend the time studying in Europe. 

Mr. Edwin T. Hellebrandt has been appointed instructor in economics 
n tile School of Comme ree al the Unive rsity ol North Dakota. 

Mr. Rudolph Hirschberg of the University of Koénigsberg, Prussia. is 
assistant professor of air law at the Unive rsity of Southern California on 
an exchange professorship with Mr. Fred D. Fagg, associate professor of 

momics. 

Dr. S. S. Huebner, profe ssor of insurance at the Wharton School. Uni 

‘sity of Pennsylvania, has been devoting considerable time to obtaining 

e cooperation of the leading colleges and universities in organizing the 
program of life insurance study for the American College of Life Under 
writers. Dr. Huebner has been appointed a member of a special committee 
f the United States Chamber of Commerce to make a study of the economic 
ind legal problems connected with compulsory automobile insurance. 

Professor M. H. Hunter of the University of Illinois made a report as 
chairman of the committee of the National Tax Association on “The Taxa- 

m of Commercial Motor ‘Transportation,’ at the annual meeting of the 
National Tax Association at Seattle, Washington, in August. 

Mr. Huber C. Hurst has been promoted to an assistant professor of busi- 
ness law and economics in the College of Commerce and Journalism at the 
University of Florida. 

Mr. Edward W. Jennings has been appointed instructor in government in 
the School of Commerce at the University of North Dakota. 

Dr. O. B. Jesness has resigned his position as head of the department of 
markets and rural finance at the University of Kentucky, to accept the posi- 
tion of chief of the division of agricultural economics and farm management 
at the University of Minnesota. 

Professor Emory K. Johnston of the University of Missouri has been 
appointed assistant professor of advertising at the Louisiana State Uni- 
versity. 

Dr. . 
Colorac 


J. G. Johnson, associate professor of economics at the University of 
lo, will be acting head of the department of economics and sociology 
during the present academic year. 

Mr. Maynard C. Krueger of Albion College is an instructor in economics 
at the Wharton School, University of Pennsylvania. 

Mr. Otto Leh] has been appointed instructor in business at the College 
of Business Administration, University of Porto Rico. 

Mr. T. W. Leland has been made instructor in economics at the Wharton 
School, University of Pennsylvania. 
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Mr. Dwight Palmer has been appointed an instructor in economics and 
iology at Beloit College. 

Mr. Corliss Parry has been appointed instructor in the department of 
business organization, Ohio State University. 

Dr. Ernest M. Patterson, professor of economics at the Wharton School, 
University of Pennsylvania, has been granted a leave of absence for the 

md half of the year 1928-29. During that time he will lecture on in 
ernational economics at the Institut Universitaire des Hautes Etudes In- 
ternationales, Geneva, Switzerland. 

Dr. Roderick Peattie, who has been on leave of absence doing research 
n Europe for the past eighteen months, has returned to his duties in the de 
partment of geography, Ohio State University. 

Dr. Dudley Pegrum has been promoted to assistant professor of economics 
in the University of California at Los Angeles. 


Dr. J. Perlman, formerly with the Institute of Land Economics at North- 
western University, has been appointed professor of statistics at the Uni- 
versity of North Dakota. 

Mr. J. G. Perold has been appointed lecturer in economics at the Univer- 
sity of Toronto. 

Mr. M. O. Phillips has been granted a leave of absence from the College 
f Commerce and Journalism at the University of Florida to complete his 
loctor’s degree at the University of Chicago. 


Mr. M. E. Pike has been promoted to an associate professorship in the 
lepartment of business organization at Ohio State University. 


Dr. Wilbur C. Plummer, assistant professor of economics at the Wharton 


s 


chool, University of Pennsylvania, has been granted a year’s leave of 
ibsence during which he will be in charge of the national survey of re- 


] 


tail credit to be made by the domestic commerce division of the Bureau 


of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. 


Dr. Keith Powlison has been appointed to the political economy staff of 
Pomona College, California. 


Dr. Howard H. Preston, professor of business administration at the 
University of Washington, has been granted a leave of absence for 1928-29 
and is teaching at Dartmouth College. Dr. Preston taught during the 
summer session at the University of Michigan. 


Mr. David S. Prosser has been promoted to instructor in economics at 
Ohio State University. 

Mr. J. Donald Pymm has been appointed instrcctor in finance in the 
School of Commerce at the University of North Dakota. 

Dr. L. Owens Rea is now professor of business administration in Catawba 
College, Salisbury, North Carolina. 

Mr. Gerald R. Redding has been appointed instructor in business law 
at the School of Commerce, University of North Dakota. 

Mr. C. W. Reeder, associate professor in business organization, has been 


made junior dean of the College of Commerce and Administration, Ohio 
State University. 
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Notes 827 
tution at Washington, returned to Ohio State University in the fall as 
instructor in economics. 

Mr. C. E. Stevens, assistant professor of business English at the Uni 
ersity of Porto Rico, has resigned to accept the deanship of commercial 


‘training at Hampton Institute, Virginia. 


Mrs. Richard T. Stevens, assistant in the department of economics at 
Ohio State University, has resigned his position for one year. 

Professor W. Mackenzie Stevens, formerly head of the department of 
iarketing at the University of Maryland, has resigned to accept a position 
as professor of marketing at the College of Commerce, Louisiana State 
University. 


Mr. Claude L. Stineford, formerly instructor in economics at Colby Col 

ge, has accepted a position as associate professor of economics at Univer 
sity of Vermont. 

Mr. C. R. Tharp, associate professor of finance in the School of Com 
merce at the University of North Dakota, has been granted a year's leave 
of absence and has accepted an appointment with the Industrial Conference 
Board, New York City. 

Dr. Raymond D. Thomas has resigned his position as head of the depart- 
ment of economics at the State College, Springfield, Missouri, to accept the 
position of professor of economics anu dean of the School of Commerce, at 
the Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechanical College at Stillwater. He will 
assume his new duties on February first. 

Mr. Roy L. Thompson is assistant professor of agricultural economics 
at the College of Commerce at Louisiana State University. 

Dr. Charles S. Tippetts, professor of finance at the State Univer- 
sity of Iowa, is teaching at the University of Washington as visiting pro- 
fessor for 1928-29. 

Mr. Howard R. Tolley has been made assistant chief in charge of re- 
search of the Bureau of Agricultural Economics of the Federal Department 
of Agriculture. 

Professor James B. Trant has been appointed dean of the College of 
Commerce, Louisiana State University. 

Mr. J. Harry Tregoe is professor of finance at the University of South 
ern California. 

Professor E. J. Urwick, formerly Tooke professor of economic science 
and professor of social philosophy in the University of London, has been 
appointed head of the department of political science and economics at 
the University of Toronto. 

Dr. Dilworth Walker, who was employed by the United States Tariff 
Commission in statistical work during the past summer, has been added to 


the economics staff of the University of Utah as assistant professor of 
economics. 


Mr. Herschel C. Walling has been appointed instructor in business admin- 
istration at the University of Texas. 


Dr. C. W. Wassam, assistant professor of commerce at the University 
of Iowa, has been appointed professor of insurance in the College of Com 
merce and Journalism at the University of Florida. 
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